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INTRODUCTION. 


TN  the  elementary  education  which  is  given  in 
■*■  our  public  schools,  it  is  necessary  that  those 
studies  should  be  chosen  which  will  best  fit 
the  majority  of  children  for  the  practical  life 
into  which  they  must  enter.  With  most  chil- 
dren that  life  begins  when  they  leave  the  gram- 
mar schools,  and  whatever  education  they  are 
to  have  (using  the  word  education  in  the  limited 
sense  of  school  instruction)  they  receive  while 
there.  Therefore,  the  determining  of  the  course 
of  studies  becomes  of  great  importance. 

The  question  is  chiefly  one  of  selection ;  and 
should  we  not  consider  whether,  in  our  public 
schools,  the  more  essential  studies  are  not 
sometimes  sacrificed  and  crowded  out  for  the 
less  useful  ones?  Will  the  ability  to  name 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  products  of  Uru- 
guay and  Turkey  be  as  useful  to  a  boy  through- 
out his  life  as  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
more   important  laws   of  health  ?  or  help  to 
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make  him  as  good  a  citizen  as  a  few  sound  ideas 
on  government  and  economic  laws  ? 

In  watching  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
American  politics,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  a 
great  body  of  our  voters  —  and  often  of  our 
legislators,  too  !  —  are  lamentably  ignorant  of 
even  the  simpler  laws  underlying  the  social 
and  financial  questions  of  our  age.  One  well 
known  example  of  such  ignorance  is  the 
Greenback  delusion  of  1873  and  1874.  There 
would  also  seem  to  be  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  a  very  vague  idea  as  to  the  sources  of 
government  revenues ;  and,  resulting  from  this, 
an  apparent  belief  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment has  absolutely  unlimited  supplies  of 
money  at  its  command,  and  that  no  harm  can 
come  to  the  country  at  large  from  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  this  public  money.  Other  misap- 
prehensions of  this  nature  are  not  far  to  seek. 

It  is  impossible  to  suggest  a  panacea  for  such 
evils,  and  of  course  long  years  of  experience 
are  the  most  efficacious  teachers  on  these  sub- 
jects. But  though  political  economy  is  a  sci- 
ence all  the  data  of  which  are  by  no  means 
as  yet  known,  some  few  of  its  laws  appear  to 
have  been  sufficiently  well  established  to  act 
as  guides  in  every-day  life. 
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111  view  of  this  fact,  it  has  occurred  to  us, 
that,  if  a  few  of  the  more  practical  questions 
dependent  on  these  laws  could  be  treated  in  a 
way  simple  enough  for  a  child  to  comprehend, 
it  might  be  possible  to  give  our  school  children 
right  ideas  at  the  outset.  If  this  could  be 
done,  the  graduates  of  our  schools,  when  called 
upon  in  after  years  to  vote  on  social  or  financial 
subjects,  might  not  be  so  wholly  unprepared  as 
they  often  are  now. 

As  a  first  step  to  this  kind  of  instruction,  we 
have  tried  to  put  the  following  lessons  on 
money,  banks,  etc..  in  a  form  available  for 
grammar  schools,  where,  as  we  have  said,  the 
school  life  of  the  majority  of  the  children  ends. 
It  is  easily  seen  that  children  find  it  difficult  to 
grasp  an  abstract  idea;  we  have,  therefore, 
tried  to  make  the  whole  work  as  little  compli- 
cated as  possible,  emphasizing  principles  rather 
than  details,  and  making  use  of  simple  lan- 
guage and  frequent  repetition.  For  the  same 
reason,  we  have  avoided  the  complicated  his- 
tory of  money  by  using  sometimes  purely  myth- 
ical cases,  and  have  tried  to  deal  only  with 
those  principles  which  seem,  as  we  have  said, 
to  have  been  well  established,  leaving  out  dis- 
puted points  as  far  as  possible.     We  have  pur- 
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posely  left  untouched  the  intricate  workings  of 
moneyed  corporations,  and  exchange,  —  assum- 
ing that  the  United  States  government  always 
sells  its  bonds  at  par,  and  greatly  simplifying 
the  process  of  paying  off  the  bonds,  and  also 
assuming  that  our  corporation  sells  its  stocks 
and  bonds  at  par,  —  because  we  felt  that  ex- 
tensive explanations  would  hopelessly  confuse 
a  child's  mind,  and  prevent  its  retaining  any 
clear  ideas  whatever  on  these  subjects.  A  few 
facts  we  have  tried  to  emphasize  especially; 
such  as,  that  money  follows  fixed  laws,  which 
cannot  be  broken  with  impunity  by  any  gov- 
ernment ;  that  harm  is  done  to  all  —  and  most 
of  all  to  the  poor  —  by  extravagance  in  the  use 
of  public  money;  and  that  actual  evils  often 
attend  the  contracting  of  debts. 


SUGGESTIONS   TO   THE  TEACHER 


np*HE  following  lessons  on  matters  concerning  every- 
-*•  day  life  are  designed  for  the  teacher's  use  among 
the  older  children  of  our  grammar  schools.  Not  wish- 
ing to  burden  them  with  another  separate  study,  we 
have  tried  to  combine  our  work  with  that  of  composition 
writing  (which  already  forms  a  part  of  school  instruction), 
intending  that  the  different  topics  shall  be  taken  as  sub- 
jects for  that  exercise.  As  a  rule,  the  lessons  will  prob- 
ably not  be  intelligible  to  children  under  twelve,  and, 
in  any  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  very  slowly 
and  carefully  in  giving  them  to  the  advanced  classes. 

Our  plan  is  as  follows  :  —  Let  the  first  chapter  be 
read  to  the  children  slowly,  and  with  any  additional 
explanation,  or  illustration,  of  the  subject  that  may 
occur  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher  may  then  ask  the 
questions 1  given  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  or  may  test 
the  children's  understanding  of  what  has  been  read  in 
any  way  that  commends  itself. 

It  is  suggested  that  on  the  following  composition  day 
the  children  shall  hand  in  abstracts  of  the  lesson.     The 

1  The  questions  are  all  numbered,  and  in  the  text  the 
corresponding  number  is  affixed  to  the  paragraph  containing 
the  answer. 
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best  of  these  may  be  read  before  the  class,  and  the 
scholars  asked  to  criticise  them.  If  the  subject  appear 
to  be  fully  understood,  the  teacher  may  go  on  to  the 
next  lesson  ;  if  not,  it  would  be  well  to  read  the  first 
one  again,  and  question  the  children  ;  and  if  it  seems 
desirable,  they  might  write  again  on  the  same  subject. 

But  it  is  not  thought  best  to  have  them  learn  the 
lessons  by  heart,  as  what  is  learned  mechanically  is  gen- 
erally soonest  forgotten. 

Thus  let  each  lesson  be  treated  in  turn,  with  such 
reviews  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  children  re- 
tain the  main  points  clearly  in  their  minds. 

It  is  further  suggested,  that,  whenever  it  is  possible, 
the  teacher  should  illustrate  the  lesson  by  facts  and  sta- 
tistics of  local  interest,  thus  giving  the  exercise  some- 
thing of  the  force  and  value  of  an  object  lesson.  Town 
reports  and  almanacs  may  be  useful  for  this  purpose. 

If  any  of  the  scholars  show  a  special  aptitude  for  or 
interest  in  such  studies,  they  should  be  directed  by  the 
teacher  to  more  advanced  and  thorough  treatises  on 
these  subjects. 


LESSONS  ON  PRACTICAL  SUBJECTS. 


CHAPTER  L 

WHAT   IS   BARTER  ? 

TN  all  civilized  countries  people  are  so  accus- 
•*■  tomed  to  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  money, 
that  they  seldom  stop  to  think  that  there  was 
once  a  time  when  these  precious  metals  were 
not  used  in  buying  and  selling. 

We  will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  how 
people  managed  to  get  along  without  money  in 
those  old  days,  —  how  they  first  felt  the  want 
of  it,  and  how  at  last  gold  and  silver  came  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  every  man  1 
hunted  and  fished  for  himself,  made  his  own 
weapons  and  such  clothing  as  he  used,  and  did 
not  buy  or  sell  anything.  But  if  one  man  had  2 
collected  more  bear-skins  than  he  needed  and 
wanted  some  venison,  he  looked  about  for  some 
other  man  who  had  more  venison  than  he  needed, 
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and  then  the  first  man  exchanged  his  extra 
bear-skins  for  the  other  man's  venison. 

This  process  of  exchanging  goods  is  called 
barter.  It  is  the  simplest  kind  of  trade,  and  is 
still  the  only  way  of  doing  business  among 
some  savage  tribes.  Very  likely  some  of  the 
boys  present  have  exchanged,  or  as  they  would 
say  "  swopped/'  knives  for  fish-hooks,  tops,  or 
marbles.  This  is  really  bartering,  and  it  is 
the  way  in  which  our  ancestors  did  all  their 
business  centuries  ago. 

But  by  and  by  there  came  to  be  more  people 
in  the  world,  and  they  used  more  kinds  of 
things.  It  was  not  always  easy  to  find  two 
persons  who  wanted  each  other's  goods.  For 
instance  :  "  A  tailor  has  only  clothes  to  sell.  If 
he  wanted  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  barter  still  pre- 
vailed, he  would  have  to  offer  a  baker  some 
article  of  clothing  —  a  coat,  for  instance  —  in 
exchange  for  bread.  But  probably  the  baker 
would  have  all  the  coats  he  needed.  He  might 
say  he  wanted  a  stove.  Then  the  tailor  would 
have  to  find  a  stove-maker  who  was  willing  to 
exchange  a  stove  for  a  coat,  get  a  stove  in  this 
way,  and  then  give  the  baker  the  stove  for  the 
bread.  If  he  could  find  no  such  stove-maker, 
he  would  have  to  hunt  for  another  baker.     He 
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might  starve  before  he  could  find  any  person 
having  bread  to  sell  who  wanted  a  coat."1 
Though  there  were  no  such  things  as  stoves  in 
the  days  of  which  we  speak,  there  were  other 
things  which  could  be  bartered ;  and  you  can 
easily  see  that  people  were  sometimes  put  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  trying  to  exchange  the 
things  they  did  not  need  for  others  which  they 
did  need.  They  began  to  wish  for  some  one  6 
thing  which  everybody  would  be  willing  to  take 
in  exchange  for  his  goods,  —  knowing  that  he 
could  exchange  it  again  for  anything  that  he 
wanted. 

At  last,  cattle  came  to  be  used  for  this  pur-  7 
pose;  for  at  one  time  these  animals  were  the 
most  useful  and  valuable  possessions  of  a  peo- 
ple.    They  gave  men  hides  for  tents  and  cloth-  8 
ing,  meat  to   eat,  and  milk  to  drink.     They 
could  be  moved  from  place  to  place  with  care 
and  time,  and  would  last  for  some  years.     A 
man's  wealth  was  then  reckoned  in  cattle ;  for 
instance,  instead  of  saying,  "  He  is  rich,  he  is 
worth  ten  thousand  dollars,"  they  said,  "He 
is  rich,  he  owns  a  thousand  cattle."     People  9 
were  willing  to  exchange  their  goods  for  what 

1  Primer  of  Political  Economy,  by  A.  B.  Mason  and  J.  J, 
Lalor,  page  52. 
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was  worth  so  much,  and  in  this  way  cattle  came 
to  be  used  as  a  help  in  making  exchanges.  At 
this  time,  if  a  man  had  bear-skins  he  was  not 
obliged  to  wait  until  he  could  find  a  man  who 
wanted  to  part  with  his  venison,  and  at  the 

10  same  time  wished  a  bear-skin,  but  he  could  sell 
his  skins  at  once  for  cattle,  and  then  could  sell 
his  cattle  for  venison.  The  owner  of  the  veni- 
son might  not  want  bear-skins,  but  he  would  be 

11  quite  willing  to  take  cattle  in  payment  for  his 
venison,  knowing  that  he  could  readily  exchange 
his  cattle  for  any  article  he  did  want. 

We  have  said  that  people  felt  the  need  of 
some  one  thing,  which  everybody  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  in  exchange  for  his  goods.     Suppose 

12  they  had  settled  on  gravel  or  earth  as  this  one 
article,  and  had  said,  "  If  a  man  wants  to  ex- 
change a  coat  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  let  him  take 
a  bushel  of  gravel  for  the  coat,  and  then  ex- 
change the  gravel  for  the  shoes."  You  can 
easily  see  that  this  would  be  absurd ;  for  men 
would  not  be  willing  to  exchange  their  coats 
and  shoes  for  something  of  so  little  value  as  a 
bag  of  gravel.  Would  any  boy  present  ex- 
change a  four-bladed  knife  for  a  handful  of 
pebbles  ?     It  is  clear,  then,  that  people  must 

13  have  something  in  exchange  for  their  goods, 
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that  is  worth  more  to  them  than  the  article 
they  wish  to  sell. 

As  cattle  were  the  most  useful  and  valuable 
articles  they  owned,  they  used  them  as  their 
means  of  exchange ;  and  by  using  a  means  of 
exchange,  or,  as  people  say,  a  "medium  of  ex- 
change," a  great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  is 
saved. 


Questions  on  Chapter  I. 

1.  How  did  men  live  in  the  early  ages  ? 

2.  How  did  they  manage  to  get  articles  they  wanted, 
if  they  had  no  money  to  buy  them  with  ] 

3.  What  is  barter  1 

4.  As  there  came  to  be  more  people  in  the  world, 
what  trouble  arose  in  bartering  ? 

5.  Who  can  tell  about  the  tailor  who  had  clothes  to 
exchange  ? 

6.  What  did  people  begin  to  wish  for,  in  making 
their  bargains  ? 

7.  What  means  of  exchange  did  they  use  at  last  ? 

8.  Why  did  they  take  cattle  ? 

9.  Why  was  every  one  ready  to  exchange  his  goods 
for  cattle  ? 

10.  How  did  they  then  make  their  exchanges  ? 

11.  Why  was  it  easier  to  make  exchanges  by  means 
of  cattle  ? 

12.  Why  would  not  gravel  have  answered  as  well  as 
cattle  ? 

13.  What  do  people  always  want  in  exchange  for 
their  goods? 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

WHAT   IS   MONEY? 

TN*  the  first  chapter,  we  have  seen  how  people 
-*■  felt  the  need  of  having  some  one  article  to 
use  as  a  medium  of  exchange  for  their  goods, 
and  how  they  came  to  use  cattle  for  this  pur- 
pose. We  will  now  show  what  difficulties 
arose  from  the  use  of  this  medium. 

Although  the  use  of  cattle  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  was  more  convenient  than  the  plan 
of  barter,  as  time  w7ent  on  new  difficulties  came 
up.  Cattle  were  liable  to  be  sick,  or  killed  by- 
accident.  It  was  troublesome  to  drive  them 
long  distances,  and  not  easy  to  make  small  pur- 
chases with  them. 

For  instance,  a  man  with  plenty  of  cattle 
wished  a  few  fishhooks.  But  an  ox  was  worth 
hundreds  of  fishhooks.  It  would  not  do  to  cut 
a  piece  off  the  ox,  for  that  would  injure  the 
whole  animal ;  nor  would  it  be  worth  while  to 
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kill  him,  and  give  a  little  of  the  meat  for  the 
fishhooks.  For  if  the  owner  of  the  ox  only- 
wished  to  buy  fishhooks,  the  rest  of  the  meat 
might  spoil  before  he  could  eat  it  up,  and  the 
ox  be  wasted.  So  unless  the  man  was  willing 
to  take  a  whole  ox- worth  of  fishhooks,  he  must 
have  something  else  besides  cattle  for  money ; 
that  is,  he  must  give  something  else  in  ex- 
change for  the  half-dozen  fishhooks  which  he 
wanted. 

So  men  found  that  they  needed  a  medium  3 
of  exchange,  which  could  be  divided  without 
making  it  worth  less,  and  also  something  that 
was  not  so  easily  injured  as  cattle.  Then  they 
said:  "We  need  for  a  medium  of  exchange  4 
something  that  is  useful  and  valuable,  and 
that  every  one  will  be  willing  to  take  in 
exchange  for  his  goods ;  something  not  easily 
injured,  and  that  will  last  a  long  time ; 
something  that  is  easy  to  carry  about ;  some- 
thing that  can  be  easily  divided  without 
harming  it,  so  that  we  can  buy  things  of 
small  value  with  it,  as  well  as  things  of  great 
value." 

Cattle  are  valuable,  but  they  cannot  be  di-  5 
vided   without    being   killed;    and   they   can- 
not easily  be  moved  long  distances.     Pebbles, 
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though  durable  and  easily  carried  about,  are  of 
little  value ;  therefore  they  would  not  be  useful 
as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Food  of  various 
kinds  is  most  valuable.  Some  kinds  of  food 
(apples,  for  example)  can  be  easily  carried  about, 
and  be  readily  divided ;  but  they  would  soon 
spoil. 

6  At  last  people  hit  upon  the  plan  of  using 
metals  in  place  of  cattle,  and  we  will  suppose 
that  the  first  one  they  tried  was  iron.  Let 
us  see  if  it  had  the  qualities  to  make  it  a 
good  medium  of  exchange.  It  was  valuable, 
and  the  most  useful  of  metals.  It  was  rare : 
not  to  be  picked  up  like  pebbles,  but  got 
by  hard  work.  Iron  could  be  easily  divided 
without  injuring  its  value ;  therefore  it  was 
better  than  cattle  to  use  for  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. While  there  was  so  little  of  it  in  the 
world,  each  piece  had  a  great  value,  and  there- 
fore not  much  was  needed  to  make  large  pur- 
chases; enough  could  be  easily  carried  about 
to  buy  all  a  man  wanted ;  while  it  could  be  so 
much  divided  that  he  could  buy  things  of  small 
value  as  well  as  things  of  great  value  with  it. 
Lastly,  it  would  keep  far  better  than  anything 
that  had  been  used  before. 

7  So  we  will  suppose  that  men  took  iron  for 
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their  medium  of  exchange,  and  made  it  into 
pieces  of  a  certain  size  and  weight.  Then,  in- 
stead of  saying,  "  This  horse  is  worth  twenty  s 
bear-skins,  or  three  head  of  cattle,"  they  now 
said,  "  This  horse  is  worth  twenty-five  pieces  of 
iron ;  this  goat,  ten  pieces ;  that  tent,  fifteen." 
And  now,  if  a  man  owning  goats  wanted  a  tent, 
he  sold  a  couple  of  them  for  twenty  pieces  of 
iron,  and  bought  his  tent  for  fifteen  pieces, 
keeping  the  extra  five  pieces  for  anything  he 
might  wish.  Thus  men  could  now  measure  the 
value  of  their  property  by  pieces  of  iron  of  a 
certain  size  and  weight. 

Formerly,  when  a  man  said  his  fine  horse  9 
cost  him  six  head  of  cattle,  you  could  not  tell 
whether  they  were  fat  cattle  or  lean,  whether 
they  were  healthy  or  diseased,  young  or  old. 
One  ox  might  be  worth  twice  as  much  as  an- 
other, or  an  ox  that  to-day  was  valuable  would 
fifteen  years  hence  be  old  and  useless.  But 
iron  was  an  almost  unchanging  measure  of  the  10 
value  of  all  other  articles.  The  iron  pieces 
were  all  of  the  same  size,  and  one  piece  was 
worth  as  much  as  another,  and  one  piece  was 
as  good  to-day  as  a  year  ago.  So  when  a 
man  said  his  horse  cost  him  one  hundred  pieces 
of  iron,  people  knew  just  how  valuable  the 
horse  was. 
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As  years  went  by,  however,  more  iron  was 
discovered,  and  thus  it  became  plenty ;  and 
because  it  was  plenty  and  easier  to  get,  peo- 

11  pie  did  not  value  it  so  much,  and  would  not 
exchange  a  bear-skin  for  the  same  number 
of  iron  pieces  as  before,  but  demanded  more ; 
until,  as  iron  grew  very  plenty,  so  many  pieces 
had  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  a  single  article, 
that  people  had  to  carry  about  a  great  deal  of 
iron  to  make  their  purchases.     Such  quantities 

12  of  iron  were  too  bulky  and  troublesome  to  use 
every  day  in   buying   and   selling.     One   bad 

13  quality  it  had  always  had :  it  rusted,  and  so 
wore  out,  not  quickly  as  cattle  grow  old,  but 
by  degrees. 

Then  men  said,  "  What  must  we  have 
for  money?  no  one  wants  to  exchange  his 
goods  for  this  heavy  iron,  which  is  so  trouble- 
some to  carry  about  in  large  quantities;  and 
small  quantities  of  it  will  buy  nothing  of  value ; 
besides,  it  rusts.     It  is  as  useful  as  ever,  but 

14  we  must  have  something  that  is  not  so  easily 
got,  and  a  small  amount  of  which  will  buy  a 
great  deal,  because  it  is  rare." 

People  were  glad  to  have  iron ;  for  they 
had  learned  to  make  it  into  pots  and  kettles, 
swords  and  spears,  so  that  it  was  even  more 
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useful  than  before.  But  when  they  had  to 
take  such  quantities  of  it  to  make  their  ex- 
changes with,  it  lost  one  of  the  qualities  which, 
you  remember,  made  iron  a  good  medium  of 
exchange ;  namely,  that  it  should  be  something 
easy  to  carry  about. 

Gold,  copper,  bronze,  silver,  and  perhaps  other 
metals  were  used,  but  among  all  that  were  tried, 
gold  and  silver  proved  to  be  the  best. 

These  metals  were  useful  in  some  ways,  and  15 
they  were  much  valued  for  ornaments.  They 
were  not  easily  injured,  like  cattle,  and  could 
be  readily  carried  about ;  they  could  be  divided 
into  small  pieces  without  injuring  their  value, 
and  their  value  did  not  change  from  day  to 
day,  but  was  always  about  the  same ;  they  did 
not  rust,  like  iron;  they  were  very  rare,  and 
men  had  to  work  a  long  time  in  the  mines  be- 
fore they  could  get  even  a  small  pile  of  gold. 
Silver  was  not  so  rare  as  gold,  but  in  those  days 
it  was  very  precious  and  hard  to  get,  and  there 
were  only  a  few  places  where  it  was  known 
that  either  of  these  metals  could  be  found. 

For  a  time,  gold-dust,  or  lumps  of  silver  and  16 
gold,  were  used  to  exchange  for  food  or  clothing ; 
but  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  have  to  stop 
to  weigh  out  gold  or  silver  for  each  purchase 
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that  was  made ;  besides,  people  did  not  always 
give  fair  weight. 

To  save  all  this  trouble,  the  gold  and  silver 

17  were  made  into  pieces  of  different  sizes,  which 
represented  different  values ;  and  all  the  pieces 
of  the  same  value  were  of  the  same  size  and 
weight.  These  pieces  were  stamped  to  show 
how  much  gold  or  silver  was  in  each,  and  were 
called  coins;  and  the  coining  gradually  came 
to  be  done  by  the  government,  in  a  place  called 

18  the  mint.     We  now  call  these  coins  money.1 

And  so  it  was  that  gold  and  silver  came  to 

19  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  value  of  all  other 
articles,  and  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 

We  will  point  out  to  you  still  another  ad- 
vantage in  using  gold  and  silver.  They  were 
valued  not  in   one  country  alone,    but  in  all 

20  countries  where  they  existed ;  and  you  can 
easily  see  how  it  would  help  in  making  ex- 
changes of  goods  to  have  the  same  article 
used  for  a  medium  of  exchange  all  over  the 
civilized    world.      For    example,    suppose    one 

21  country  used  rare  shells  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  another  one  used  bright-colored 
feathers.  Yet  the  natives  of  the  first  country 
might   not   care  for   feathers  in  exchange  for 

1  Let  some  child  look  out  the  derivation  of  money. 
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their  goods,  and  those  in  the  second  country 
might  consider  shells  as  rubbish,  and  refuse 
them  in  exchange  for  their  goods.  In  this  case, 
the  people  of  these  countries  would  have  the 
same  trouble  in  making  their  exchanges,  that 
the  tailor  did  who  wanted  a  loaf  of  bread  in  ex- 
change for  a  coat.  Now,  if  both  countries  used 
gold,  the  people  of  each  would  readily  receive 
it  in  exchange  for  their  goods,  because  it  would 
be  equally  valued  in  both,  and  could  be  used 
in  making  their  purchases  at  home. 

We  have  tried  to  make  you  see  why  gold 
and  silver  are  the  best  metals  to  use  for  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  so,  when  we  speak 
of  their  great  value,  we  mean  that  they  are 
valuable  principally  because  of  this  use.  On 
account  of  their  beautiful  colors,  and  capacity 
for  taking  a  high  polish,  gold  and  silver  are 
also  valued  for  ornament,  and  they  are  used  for 
many  other  purposes. 

Still,  in  most  of  the  useful  arts  we  could 
more  easily  spare  gold  and  silver  than  iron  and  22 
steel.  If  all  the  silver  spoons  and  gold  breast- 
pins were  swept  into  the  sea,  we  could  still  live 
quite  as  well,  and  eat  with  iron  or  steel  spoons, 
and  use  iron  breastpins.  But  suppose  all  our 
iron  and  steel  were  swept  into  the  sea.     Then 
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we  could  only  plough  with  wooden  ploughs; 
we  could  hardly  cut  trees  to  make  the  wooden 
ploughs.  We  could  not  have  spades,  axes,  or 
carpenter's  tools,  because  silver  and  gold  alone 
are  too  soft  metals  for  such  uses ;  besides,  they 
are  too  scarce,  and  we  have  not  gold  and  silver 
enough  in  the  world  to  have  ploughs  and  axes 
made  from  them,  even  if  they  were  the  best 
metals  for  those  purposes. 

23  We  are  right  to  prize  gold  and  silver  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  or  money,  because,  as  we 
have  shown  you,  they  are  the  best  articles  that 
have  yet  been  found  for  this  purpose,  and  save 
great  inconvenience.  You  will  easily  see,  how- 
ever, from  what  we  have  said,  that  their  chief 
value  is  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  If  you 
were  in  some  spot  where  there  was  nothing  to 
exchange,  for  instance,  on  a  desert  island,  which 

24  would  help  best  to  keep  you  alive,  —  three 
bags  of  gold ;  or  a  bag  of  potatoes,  a  bag  of 
corn,  and  a  good  iron  spade  ? 

When  we  think  of  these  things  carefully,  we 
shall  find  that  the  articles  we  need  most  are 
those  which  we  value  most,  —  all,  in  fact,  that 
we  need  to  warm,  feed,  and  clothe  ourselves 
with ;  such  as  corn,  meat,  wood,  coal,  leather, 
etc.     And,  as  we  have  explained  before,  it  is 
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because  of  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  these 
things  about  to  exchange  for  one  another,  that 
men  have  agreed  that  gold  and  silver  shall  be 
carried  about  instead,  and  used  as  money  in 
buying  and  selling. 

Now  let  us  see,  once  more,  if  gold  and  silver 
have  all  the  necessary  qualities  for  a  measure 
of  values  and  a  medium  of  exchange,  or  money. 

1st.  They  are  useful  for  various  purposes.  25 
2d.  They  are  rare,  and  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out labor,  and  therefore  people  are  willing  to 
take  them  in  exchange  for  their  goods.  3d. 
They  are  durable,  that  is,  they  last  a  long  time. 
4th.  Their  value  changes  little  from  year  to  year. 
5th.  They  can  be  easily  divided  without  lessen- 
ing the  value  of  each  part ;  for  a  pound  of  gold 
is  worth  just  as  much  made  into  dollars  as  it 
would  be  in  one  lump ;  and  a  twenty-dollar  gold 
piece  is  worth  just  as  much  as  twenty  one-dollar 
gold  pieces.  6th.  They  are  also  valued  all  over 
the  civilized  world  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
7th.  They  have  a  great  deal  of  value  even 
when  in  small  pieces,  and  so  it  is  easy  for  people 
to  carry  about  all  that  they  need  to  make  their 
exchanges  with. 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words  :  "  As  people 
first  used  cattle  and  other  valuable  things  to 
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help  them  in  making  exchanges  of  goods,  so 
now  exchanges  are  made  by  means  of  gold  and 

26  silver  money."  As  "  lengths  are  measured  by 
inches,  feet,  yards,  etc.;  weights,  by  ounces, 
pounds,  etc. ;  time,  by  minutes,  hours,  days,  and 
years;"    so  "values  are  measured   by  money. 

27  Money,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  and  a  measure  of  value.  " 

Owing  to  the  quantity  of  silver  discovered 
recently  it  is  not  as  good  a  measure  of  values  as 
it  was.  It  is  getting  to  be,  like  iron,  too  cum- 
bersome to  carry  about  and  use,  so  that  perhaps 
by  and  by  we  shall  use  only  gold  for  our  meas- 
ure. But  this  is  a  question  to  be  thought  and 
talked  about  in  the  years  to  come. 


Questions  on  Chapter  II. 

1.  Why  did  not  people  keep  on  using  cattle  as  a 
means  of  exchange  ? 

2.  "What  was  the  trouble  in  buying  things  of  small 
value  with  cattle  ? 

3.  What  other  qualities,  then,  must  their  means  of 
exchange  have  1 

4.  Name  the  qualities  that  men  found  were  needed 
for  a  good  medium  of  exchange. 
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5.  Give  the  good  and  bad  qualities,  as  mediums  of 
exchange,  of  cattle  ;  of  pebbles  ;  of  apples. 

6.  What  may  we  suppose  that  people  took  in  place 
of  cattle  for  their  measure  of  values  1 

7.  What  could  they  have  done  to  the  iron,  to  make 
it  more  convenient  to  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange  ? 

8.  If  iron   was   thus   divided,   how   could   people 
measure  the  value  of  things  ] 

9.  Give  another  reason  why  cattle  proved  an  unsat- 
isfactory measure  of  value. 

10.  Why  would  the  iron  pieces  have  been  a  better 
measure  1 

11.  What  effect  did  the  discovery  of  more  iron  have 
on  the  buying  and  selling  ? 

12.  What  trouble  arose  from  carrying  about  so 
much  iron  money  1 

13.  Iron  had  one  poor  quality  as  a  money  :  what 
was  it  ? 

14.  Name  two  qualities  that  men  found  their  medium 
of  exchange  needed. 

15.  What  made  people  think  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
choose  them  for  a  medium  of  exchange,  instead  of  lead, 
or  anything  else  ? 

16.  In  what  shape  did  people  use  gold  and  silver 
in  making  their  exchanges  1  Why  was  this  incon- 
venient ? 

17.  What  was  afterwards  done  to  these  metals  to 
make  them  more  convenient  to  use  for  this  purpose  1 

18.  What  are  these  coins  called  ? 

19.  So  gold  and  silver  came  to  be  used  for  what  ? 

20.  Why  is  it  an  advantage  to  have  a  common  me- 
dium of  exchange  all  over  the  world  ? 
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21.  Give  an  example. 

22.  Which  metal  could  we  Lest  do  without,  in  the 
useful  arts,  gold,  silver,  or  iron  ?     Why  ? 

23.  Why  are  we  right  to  prize  gold  and  silver  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  ? 

24.  If  you  were  on  a  desert  island,  what  articles 
would  Le  of  most  value  to  you  ?    Why  ? 

25.  Name  now  the  seven  qualities  that  a  medium 
of  exchange  must  have. 

26.  How  do  we  measure  lengths,  weights,  etc.  ? 

27.  Then  what  is  money  ? 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SILVER   QUESTION. 

T  T  7E  have  told  you  in  Chapter  II.  that  some 
*  *  years  ago  silver  had  already  become 
much  less  valuable  as  money.  So  much  of  it 
had  been  found,  that  if  enough  silver  bullion 
had  been  put  into  a  dollar  to  make  it  equal  in 
value  to  a  gold  dollar,  it  would  have  been  too 
bulky  to  carry  about  in  masses,  and  use  as 
money.  We  shall  now  try  to  explain  how,  even 
since  1884,  silver  has  grown  less  and  less  use- 
ful as  a  measure  of  value,  or  money. 

From  1870,  onward,  more  and  more  silver  l 
mines  were  discovered,  —  in  Colorado,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  and  elsewhere.  The  owners  of 
these  mines  found  that  the  more  plentiful 
silver  became,  the  greater  was  the  amount 
needed  in  a  silver  dollar  to  make  it  equal  in 
value  the  gold  contained  in  a  gold  dollar.  Of 
course  the  owners  of  a  silver  mine  have  to  pay 
their  workmen,  and  buy  tools  and  machinery, 
just  as  a  farmer  has  to  pay  his  hired  men,  and 
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buy  wagons,  ploughs,  seeds,  and  grain ;  and  if 
silver  is  so  plentiful  that  it  will  not  sell  for  a 
good  price,  it  does  not  pay  the  mine-owners  to 
get  it  out  of  the  mine. 

2  It  then  occurred  to  some  of  these  mine- 
owners  that  if  they  could  get  the  United  States 
government  to  buy  a  certain  amount  of  their 
silver  every  year,  it  would  prevent  so  much 
being  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries,  and  that  this  would  keep 
up  the  price  of  silver.  In  plain  words,  the 
mine-owners  wanted  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  buy  silver  at  a  price  that  would 
enable  them  to  go  on  running  their  mines  at  a 
profit  to  themselves. 

These  mine-owners  wished  the  United  States 
to  take  $2,000,000  worth  (and  more)  of  silver 
every  month,  and  the  rest  of  the  plan  was,  that 
the  United  States  should  not  only  do  this,  but 
should  give  papers  promising  to  pay  silver  dol- 
lars, called  silver  certificates,  to  these  mine-own- 
ers in  payment ;  and  such  silver  certificates 
were  to  be  taken  by  every  one  in  the  United 
States  for  all  debts,  public  and  private.  Now 
here   lay  the    mistake    of   this   proposed   bill. 

3  The  silver  dollar  was  not  worth  a  gold  dollar, 
and  was  daily  growing  less  in  value.     In  fore- 
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ing  people  to  take  either  silver  dollars,  or 
papers  promising  to  pay  silver  dollars,  the  gov- 
ernment was  binding  itself  to  keep  the  gold  and 
silver  dollars  equal  in  value,  while  in  fact  they 
were  not  so. 

To  do  this,  it  must  save  enough  gold  to  give  4 
people  gold  dollars  for  silver  dollars,  when  they 
require  it.  To  save  gold  enough,  either  the 
people  had  to  be  taxed  expressly  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  gold  money  had  to  be  borrowed ;  and 
borrowing  means  a  debt  to  pay  in  the  future. 
In  either  case  the  people  pay  the  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  dollar. 

Nevertheless,  in  1878,  these  men  got  Con- 
gress to  make  a  law  (called  the  Bland  Bill,  5 
because  a  man  named  Bland  was  much  inter- 
ested in  getting  it  made  a  law),  obliging  the 
government  to  buy  every  month  not  less  than 
two  million,  nor  more  than  five  million  dollars' 
worth  of  silver.  When  this  bill  went  to  Presi- 
dent Hayes  for  approval,  he  saw  that  if  it  be-  6 
came  a  law,  it  might  make  a  few  men  rich  by 
providing  a  steady  market  for  their  goods  (that 
is,  their  silver  bullion),  but  that  it  would  be 
bad  for  the  greater  part  of  the  people.  So  he 
vetoed *  it ;  that  is,  refused  his  consent  to  its  be- 
1  Explain  this  word. 
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coming  a  law.  When  a  President  vetoes  a  bill, 
it  is  sent  back  again  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  and  if  two-thirds  of  the 
members  still  vote  for  the  bill,  it  can  become  a 
law  against  the  President's  wishes.  This  is 
called  passing  a  bill  over  the  President's  veto. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  and  Eepresentatives 
did  vote  for  this  Bland  Bill,  and  it  became  a 
law. 

7  Now  why  did  Congress  pass  this  law  ? 
There  were  several  reasons.  One  was,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  men  who  were  interested  in 
the  mines  wanted  it.  But  besides  these  mine- 
owners,  there  were  many  people  who  believed 
that  the  more  money  a  country  has  the  richer  it 
is,  and  everybody  in  it.  These  people  voted  for 
men  who  believed  so  too,  and  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing many  of  them  to  be  members  of  Congress. 

We  have  already  explained  to  you  that  if 
either  gold  or  silver  should  be  found  in  large 
quantities  and  rapidly  produced,  it  would  grow 
less  valuable  as  a  measure  of  value.  As  we  have 
said,  it  is  a  common  idea  that  the  more  money  a 
country  has  the  richer  it  is ;  but  you  must  re- 

8  member  that  it  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the  hind 
of  money  that  is  of  most  importance.  A  metal, 
whether  gold  or  silver,  must  first  be  steady 
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in  value ;  that  is,  its  value  must  practically  be 
unchangeable,  before  it  can  become  a  good 
measure  of  value  of  all  other  goods,  and  there- 
fore valuable  as  money. 

It  so  happened  that  silver  was  the  metal 
that  was  suddenly  found  in  great  quantities,  9 
and  its  value  as  a  measure,  or  money,  grew 
quickly  less  ;  that  is,  in  order  to  buy  enough 
grains  of  gold  to  make  one  gold  dollar,  you  had  to 
give  at  first  enough  silver  bullion  to  equal  $1.12 
in  silver,  then  $1.25,  then  $1.50,  afterwards 
$2.00,  till  in  1895  it  took  about  $2.12  in  silver 
bullion  to  buy  enough  grains  of  gold  to  make  a 
gold  dollar.  Is  a  man  better  off  when  he  has 
$2.12  in  silver  bullion,  or  when  he  has  $1.00  in 
gold? 

But  still  people  clung  to  the  idea  that  num- 
bers of  dollars  constituted  riches,  no  matter 
what  the  dollars  would  buy  of  food,  clothes, 
etc. ;  and  so,  many  people  who  did  not  under- 10 
stand  the  real  value  of  money  were  rejoiced 
that  the  owners  of  silver  mines  wanted  the  gov- 
ernment to  buy  silver,  and  the  Congressmen 
were  pleased  to  do  as  those  who  chose  them 
wished.  So  they  voted  to  make  the  govern- 
ment buy  the  $2,000,000  w^rth  (and  more) 
silver  a  month. 
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Besides  the  owners  of  the  silver  mines,  and 
the  men  who  believed  that  the  more  money  a 
country  has,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  the  richer 
it  is,  there  was  a  third  set  of  men  who  wanted, 
a  cheaper  money.  These  men  had  borrowed  gold 
dollars  to  carry  on  their  business  with,  and 
longed  to  be  able  to  pay  their  debts  in  a  cheaper 
11  money ;  that  is,  in  silver.  We  will  try  to  explain 
how  this  law  would  work.  Suppose  a  boy  named 
Henry  Hill  had  borrowed  of  James  Pierce  ten 
gold  dollars,  promising  to  pay  him  back,  in  coin, 
in  five  years.  Before  that  time  was  up,  a  great 
deal  of  silver  had  been  found.  With  ten  gold 
dollars  Henry  Hill  could  now  buy  silver  bul- 
lion enough  to  make  twenty  silver  dollars, 
or,  he  could  get  silver  enough  to  pay  James 
ten  dollars  in  silver,  and  keep  ten  dollars 
himself. 

Let  us  see  what  James  has  been  doing.  He 
had  asked  the  captain  of  a  vessel  trading  with  Eu- 
rope to  buy  him  ten  dollars'  worth  of  goods  in 
France,  as  he  wished  to  sell  them  again  here,  and 
would  have  the  money  ready  when  the  captain 
came  back.  The  captain  spent  ten  gold  dollars  in 
buying  the  goods,  and  brought  them  to  America 
just  as  James  was  expecting  to  get  his  ten  gold 
dollars  back  from  Henry.     But  instead  of  gold 
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dollars,  Henry  paid  James  silver  dollars,  and 
James  had  to  take  them,  according  to  the  law. 
James  then  gave  the  ten  silver  dollars  to  the 
captain ;  but  the  captain  refused  to  take  them. 
He  said  :  "  These  silver  dollars  will  only  pay  for 
half  the  goods  I  bought  in  France,  or  five  gold  dol- 
lars' worth.  In  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
they  won't  take  a  silver  dollar  as  equal  to  a 
gold  dollar  when  it  really  is  not,  and  in  any  one 
of  those  countries  it  will  only  buy  half  as  much 
as  a  gold  dollar  will."  Now  what  was  James  to 
do  ?  He  had  honestly  meant  to  pay  his  debt  to 
the  captain,  and  he  knew  that  Henry  had  owed 
him  enough  money  to  enable  him  do  so.  But 
James  had  really  been  paid  only  half  what  was 
owed  to  him  by  Henry,  though  the  gold  and 
silver  dollars  were  each  stamped  $1.00.  You 
see  that  the  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States 
would  no  longer  buy  in  any  European  country 
the  same  amount  of  goods. 

James  had  to  sell  his  goods  as  soon  as  he 
could,  but  he  was  paid  for  them  in  silver  dollars 
by  the  purchasers.  Then  James  had  to  exchange 
the  silver  dollars  for  gold  ones  before  the  cap- 
tain would  take  them,  and  in  exchanging  his 
silver  for  gold,  he  had  to  pay  two  silver  dollars 
for  every  gold  dollar  that  he  needed  to  pay  his 
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debt  to  the  captain.  Consequently,  he  did  not 
make  much  on  his  sale. 
12  After  a  time,  when  a  country  has  two  metals 
like  gold  and  silver  for  money,  and  when  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  the  same  denomination  are 
not  actually  of  the  same  value,  the  most  valuable 
(which  at  present  is  gold)  will  gradually  have 
to  be  sent  to  Europe  to  pay  for  wThat  we  buy 
there,  while  the  cheaper  metal  stays  where 
people  are  forced  by  law  to  take  it  in  payment 
of  what  is  owed  to  them. 

By  and  by  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  is  no 
gold  left.  Then  those  who  owe  money  can  no 
longer  borrow  gold  and  pay  back  in  silver,  as 
Henry  did  in  his  business  with  James;  they 
have  to  borrow  silver  and  pay  back  in  silver. 
But  this  change  comes  about  by  degrees,  and  so 
people  do  not  realize  it  while  they  are  buying 
and  selling  at  home.  It  is  when  they  are  doing 
business  with  other  countries,  like  England  or 
Europe,  that  they  are  forced  to  see  the  differ- 
ence, because  then  they  have  to  pay  two  silver 
dollars  for  every  gold  dollar's  worth  of  goods 
bought;  or  more,  if  silver  has  been  growing 
more  plentiful.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  United  States,  they  must  receive  silver  in 
payment  for  what   they  sell. 
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When  this  is  the  state  of  things,  the  only  way  13 
in  which  people  can  carry  on  business  is  to 
charge  more  for  their  goods.  The  prices  of  all 
goods  rise,  and  poor  people  are  no  better  off  with 
their  two  or  more  silver  dollars  than  they  were 
with  one  gold  one.  If  now  James  bought  his 
goods  in  France,  instead  of  selling  them  at  the 
price  he  did  at  first  he  would  put  the  price  up. 
If  asked  by  a  customer  why  he  did  this  he  would 
answer  :  "  Because  your  silver  dollars  are  not 
worth  what  gold  ones  are.  I  paid  for  these 
goods  with  gold  dollars,  I  must  sell  them  for 
enough  silver  to  equal  what  I  paid  for  them  in 
gold ;  and  a  little  more  to  pay  me  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  getting  them  here  and 
selling  them." 

These  facts  were  not  clearly  understood,  how- 
ever, by  the  American  people.  Their  chosen 
representatives  in  Congress,  urged  on  by  silver 
mine-owners,  and  by  debtors  wishing  to  pay 
their  debts  in  silver,  proposed  to  pass  a  new  lawr  14 
which  should  give  to  any  man  who  owned  silver 
bullion  the  risfht  to  brin^  it  to  the  United 
States  mint,  and  have  it  coined  into  silver  dol- 
lars. Each  dollar  was  to  contain  as  many  grains 
of  silver  as  when  the  first  bill  was  passed ;  that 
is,  412 J.     But  you  must  remember  that  silver 
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had  fallen  in  value  in  the  mean  time,  so  that 
instead  of  being  worth  one  hundred  cents  in 
gold,  the  412|-  grains  were  now  worth  about 
fifty-two  cents  in  gold. 

15  This  was  called  the  Free  Silver  Bill,  and  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Bland.  Had  it  been 
passed,  every  man  who  brought  silver  bullion  to 
be  coined  would  have  received  a  silver  dollar 
for  an  amount  of  silver  which  was  worth  only 
fifty-two  cents,  or  less,  in  gold,  and  he  could 
have  paid  all  his  debts  in  silver  dollars.  We 
will  illustrate   this  by  supposing  that  a  man, 

16  named  Mr.  D.,  had  loaned  one  hundred  gold 
dollars  to  an  owner  of  silver  bullion,  whom  we 
will  call  Mr.  Q.  Had  the  free  silver  bill  be- 
come a  law,  Mr.  Q.  could  have  paid  Mr.  D.  back 
in  silver  dollars ;  that  is,  he  could  have  returned 
one  hundred  silver  dollars  to  Mr.  D.,  which 
would  have  been  worth  forty-eight  dollars  less 
than  the  one  hundred  dollars  in  gold  Mr.  D. 
had  loaned  him.  Should  you  like  to  lend  gold 
and  be  paid  in  silver  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.   Bland's  bill  came  very  near  becoming 
a  law,  but  finally,  after  much  talk,  a  bill  called 

17  the  Sherman  Bill  was  passed  in  its  stead,  which 
obliged  the  government  to  buy  $4,000,000 
worth  (and  over)  of  silver  a  month,  instead 
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of  the  smaller  sum.      This  bill  was  passed  in 
1890. 

After  this,  the  government  had  to  buy  more  18 
and  more  silver ;  but  it  had  to  be  stored 
and  guarded  in  the  United  States  Treasury- 
vaults.  No  one  wanted  it;  partly,  because 
large  quantities  could  not  be  carried  about  con- 
veniently, but  mainly  because  the  value  of  the 
silver  dollar  and  the  gold  dollar  was  not  the 
same.  If  you  melted  a  gold  and  silver  dollar 
and  then  wanted  to  buy  gold,  your  lump  of  one 
hundred  cents  in  silver  would  only  buy  from 
forty-eight  to  fifty-two  cents'  worth  of  gold. 
And  a  man  wanting  one  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  in  Europe  would  have  to  send  that 
amount  in  gold,  because  one  hundred  silver  dol- 
lars would  only  buy  goods  worth  $48  to  $52 
in  gold  in  England,  and  most  other  European 
countries. 

By  and  by  the  United  States  people  came  to  19 
see  that  they  were  piling  up  this  silver  bullion 
to  no  purpose,  and  in  October  ,  1893,  the  Sher- 
man Silver  Bill  was  repealed ;  that  is,  it  was 
voted  that  it  should  cease  to  be  a  law.  Now, 
the  government  is  no  longer  bound  to  take 
hundreds  of  tons  more  silver  than  the  people 
can  use,  for  the  benefit  only  of  the  owners  of 
li 
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silver  mines,  and  of  men  who  want  a  cheap 
money  with  which  to  pay  their  debts. 

20  We  have  explained  that  one  reason  which 
made  gold  and  silver  good  measure  of  the  value 
of  all  other  articles,  was  the  fact  that  these  two 
metals  changed  less  in  value  than  any  others  at 
present  in  use ;  but  as  soon  as  silver  was  found 
in  much  larger  amounts  than  formerly,  its  value 
grew  rapidly  less.  Suppose  that  in  a  country 
where  there  were  six  herds  of  cattle,  suddenly 
six  more  of  equal  size  were  driven  in.  In 
this  case  would  each  cow  be  worth  as  much  to 
exchange  for  other  goods  as  when  the  num- 
ber of  cows  was  only  half  as  large  ?  Again 
we  say,  Beware  of  "  cheap  money "  in  any 
form. 

21  As  to  silver,  find  out  how  much  gold  it  will 
buy ;  that  is,  how  many  grains  of  silver  must 
be  given  for  enough  grains  of  gold  to  make  a 
gold  dollar.  Look  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
to  find  this  out,  as  well  as  in  America,  and 
then  you  will  learn  what  the  value  of  one  is  as 
compared  with  the  other ;  and  you  will  not  be 
pleased  if  you  are  paid  a  silver  dollar,  whose 
buying  power  is  worth  only  half  that  of  a  gold 
one,  nor  will  you  help  to  make  laws  which  will 
make  this  way  of  paying  debts  possible. 
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Questions  on  Chapter  III. 

1.  What  happened,  from  1870  on,  with  regard  to  the 
discovery  of  silver  1 

2.  What  did  the  owners  of  silver  mines  wish  the 
government  to  do  for  them  when  silver  had  become 
more  plentiful  ? 

3.  Was  the  silver  dollar  now  equal  in  value  to  a  gold 
dollar  1 

4.  What  would  the  government  have  to  pledge 
themselves  to  do,  if  they  complied  with  the  wishes  of 
the  silver  mine-owners  ? 

5.  What  was  the  Bland  Bill  ? 

6.  Did  President  Hayes  approve  of  this  bill  ? 

7.  Why  did  Congress  pass  this  law  ? 

8.  Can  you  remember  what  it  is  which  makes  a  metal 
a  good  measure  of  value  1 

9.  When  silver  was  found  in  much  larger  quantities 
did  it  retain  its  value  as  a  measure,  or  money  ? 

10.  How  many  classes  of  men  were  there  who  sup- 
ported the  Bland  Bill,  and  why  did  they  support  it? 

11.  Explain  how  the  law  worked,  by  the  story  of 
Henry  Hill  and  James  Pierce. 

12.  When  the  law  of  a  country  forces  its  people  to 
use  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  same  denomination, 
which  are  not  really  of  the  same  value,  what  becomes 
of  the  more  valuable  metal  ? 

13.  How  would  those  people  who  bought  goods  in 
foreign  countries,  to  sell  here,  make  their  business  pay  ? 

14.  Explain  what  was  proposed  by  the  Free  Silver  Bill. 

15.  What  would  have  happened  had  this  Free  Silver 
Bill  been  passed  ? 
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16.  Explain,  by  story  of  Mr.  D. 

IV.  What  was  Senator  Sherman's  bill  ? 

18.  What  was  the  result  of  Senator  Sherman's  bill  1 

19.  Why  was  the  bill  repealed,  and  when  1 

20.  How  do  you  test  the  value  of  your  money  ? 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

HOW    DID    PAPER    COME    TO    BE    USED    IN    PLACE 
OF   COIN? 

T  TAVING  told  you  how  and  why  gold  and 
■*•  A  silver  came  to  be  used  as  money,  it  now 
remains  to  tell  you  how  and  why  paper  came 
to  be  used  with  them  as  money.  We  shall  not 
try  to  tell  you  how  any  one  country  came  to 
use  paper,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  paper 
money,  in  place  of  coin ;  for  it  would  be  hard  to 
give  an  exact  account  of  it,  and  harder  still  for 
you  to  follow  such  a  history.  But  we  will  try 
to  make  you  understand  how  paper  money  is 
used ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  matter  clearer 
to  you,  we  will  suppose  that  there  was  a  coun- 
try called  No-Man's-Land,  and  explain  to  you 
how  the  government  of  that  country  came  to  l 
use  paper  instead  of  coin. 

As  you  probably  know,  a  government  has 
need  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  many  officers 
of  all  kinds.  All  these  men  must  be  paid  for 
their  services.  The  money  for  this  purpose  is 
generally  raised  by  taxing  all  the  people  of  a 
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country,  because  these  soldiers,  sailors,  etc.,  are 
employed  to  protect  the  whole  country. 

2  You  can  easily  see  how  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous it  would  be  to  send  sums  of  gold  and 
silver  over  a  large  unsettled  country  to  pay 
these  men  wherever  they  were.  We  will  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  government  of  No- 
Man's-Land  found  the  following  way  out  of 
the  difficulty. 

3  A  quantity  of  paper  was  cut  into  pieces  of 
the  same  shape  and  size,  and  on  each  of  these 
pieces  two  things  were  printed:  first,  a  num- 
ber, showing  the  amount  of  coin  the  paper  was 
to  stand  in  place  of;  second,  a  promise  that, 
whenever  the  owner  of  this  paper  wished,  the 
government  would  give  him  in  exchange  for 
the  paper  whatever  sum  of  coin  was  promised 
on  it.  These  papers  were  used  instead  of  coin, 
and  sent  all  over  the  country.      Gold  and  sil- 

4  ver  to  the  amount  of  the  paper  in  use  was 
kept  in  the  government  treasury,  where  it  was 
safe  ;  while  the  paper  money  was  carried  about 
easily  and  wTith  less  risk  The  promise  of  the 
government  to  pay  coin,  which  was  on  this 
paper,  was  held  to  be  as  good  as  the  money 
itself,  so  people  were  quite  willing  to  use  the 
paper;  moreover,  it  was  much  more  convenient 
to  handle.     But  you  must  remember  that  the 
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paper  was  not  really  money,  only  a  promise  to 
pay  gold  or  silver  money. 

The  government  having  promised  to  give 
coin  for  the  paper  whenever  the  owner  of  the 
paper  wanted  it,  coin  for  that  purpose  had  to  5 
be  kept  on  hand.  This  coin  was  got  by  taxing 
all  the  people  of  the  country  every  year,  and 
was  kept  in  one  place,  called  the  Treasury. 

If  a  thousand  dollars  of  paper  money  were  in 
use,  or,  as  we  say,  in  circulation,  then  a  thou- 
sand dollars  of  coin  were  kept  in  the  treasury  6 
ready  to  be  exchanged  for  the  paper  money. 
If  a  man  had  some  paper  money,  and  for  any 
reason  wanted  coin  instead  of  it,  he  carried  his  7 
paper  to  the  treasury  and  received  for  it  the 
same  sum   in    coin.     This  was   called  redeem- 
ing'1 paper  money.      Thus  the   government  of 
No-Man's-Land  redeemed  its   promise  printed 
on   the   paper.     Whenever  any  of  the   paper  8 
money   had   been   redeemed,   it   was   at   once 
destroyed. 

But  you  must  not  forget  that  we  have  only 
been  supposing  the  existence  of  such  a  govern- 
ment as  that  of  No-Man's-Land,  and  that  it  used 
paper  money  in  the  way  we  have  described,  — 
though  that  way  is  probably  the  safest  in  which 

1  Require  the  child  to  look  out  this  word  in  the  dictionary, 
and  define  it  to  the  class. 

3 
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it  can  be  used.  Now  we  shall  speak  of  what 
has  really  happened. 

Paper  money  has  been  in  use  a  great  many 
years,  and  real  governments  have  found  that 
only  a  part  of  the  paper  money  in  circulation 
is  brought  to  the  treasury  every  year  to  be 
redeemed;  consequently,  they  keep  on  hand 
only  enough  coin  to  redeem  whatever  paper  is 
9  likely  to  be  presented,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  provide  means  for  collecting  more  coin  in 
case  it  should  be  needed.  People  are  willing 
to  use  the  paper  money  of  such  governments, 
because  they  trust  in  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ments to  add  to  the  supply  of  coin  whenever 
necessary  (by  taxes,  or  any  other  means). 

We  wish  to  point  out  to  you  here,  that,  when 
a  country  had  once  adopted  the  use  of  paper 
10 for  money,  there  was  this  danger  in  using  it; 
viz.  people  forgot  after  a  time  that  it  was  not 
really  money,  but  only  something  used  in  place 
of  money ;  they  forgot  that  it  had  no  value  in 
11  itself,  but  was  made  valuable  only  by  the  prom- 
ise of  the  government  that  coin  should  be  paid 
for  it  whenever  the  owner  wished  it,  and  by 
the  power  of  the  government  to  fulfil  this 
promise. 

We  have  seen  how  paper  money  is  used  as  a 
convenience,  and  have  learned  that  it  had  no 
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value  except  as  a  promise  to  pay  something 
valuable.  In  the  history  of  the  world  there  are 
many  accounts  of  rulers  who,  because  they  had 
spent  their  gold  and  silver,  have  tried  to  make 
themselves  rich  again  by  making  money  out  of  12 
such  cheap  substances  as  leather  or  paper.  They 
have  fancied  that  they  could  force  their  subjects 
to  use  this  cheap  money  if  they  merely  stamped 
it  with  the  royal  seal,  and  declared  it  to  be 
money.  These  rulers  never  meant  to  redeem 
this  money  with  gold  or  silver.  Their  plans, 
however,  never  succeeded. 

Long  ago,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  Emperor  of  China  had  a  kind  of 
paper  made  from  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  stamped  13 
it  with  the  royal  seal.  Whenever  he  bought 
any  article  of  his  people,  or  paid  his  soldiers,  he 
obliged  them  to  take  this  paper  money.  At  14 
first,  he  paid  part  of  his  debts  in  coin,  and  part 
in  paper ;  but  by  degrees  he  came  to  pay  them 
all  in  paper.  He  saved  no  gold  to  redeem  his 
paper  with. 

Thus  more  and  more  paper  money  came  into 
use.  But,  in  spite  of  the  Emperor  and  his  seal, 
when  his  people  found  they  should  never  get  gold  15 
for  their  paper,  they  asked  more  paper  money  for 
each  article  they  sold,  until  at  last  it  took  one 
thousand  pieces  of  paper  money  to  buy  as  much 
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of  any  kind  of  merchandise  as  could  be  bought 
by  one  little  copper  coin,  called  a  "  cash." 

All  the  despotic  power  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror could  not  force  his  people  to  sell  their 
hardly  earned  property,  or  give  their  work,  in 
exchange  for  a  paper  money  that  was  worth  so 
16  little.  So  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  return  to 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver  money  in  his  empire. 

You  see,  the  Emperor  saved  no  gold  to  ex- 
change for  the  paper,  and  he  never  at  any  time 
meant  to  save  any.1  He  wanted  rich  food  and 
clothes,  and  did  not  wish  to  pay  for  them  in 
coin ;  but  as  paper  depends  on  gold  and  silver 
for  its  value,  when  there  was  no  gold  and  silver, 
and  no  hope  that  there  would  be  any  saved  at 
some  future  time,  there  was  almost  no  value  to 
the  paper. 

To  force  a  man  to  take  a  handful  of  gravel 
in  exchange  for  a  barrel  of  potatoes  might  be 
possible;  but  the  man  would  not  do  it  if  he 
could  help  himself.  It  is  equally  difficult  to 
force  him  to  sell  his  potatoes  for  a  handful  of 
worthless  paper ;  if  he  can,  he  prefers  to  keep 
the  potatoes. 

1  The  teacher  might  here  mention  what  a  check  is  ;  and 
explain,  by  way  of  illustration,  that,  if  a  farmer  had  money 
in  a  certain  bank,  he  could  pay  his  laborer  by  giving  him  a 
check  on  that  bank ;  but  that,  if  the  farmer  had  no  money  in 
the  bank,  a  check  on  that  bank  would  be  worthless. 
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Questions  on  Chapter  IV. 

1.  What  article  did  the  government  of  No-Man's- 
Land  use  to  do  the  work  of  gold  and  silver  ? 

2  Why  did  not  the  government  of  No-Man's-Land 
want  to  use  gold  1 

3.  What  can  you  tell  about  these  pieces  of  paper  ? 

4.  What  was  the  result  of  making  paper  do  the 
work  of  coin  ? 

5.  What  arrangement  did  this  government  make  for 
redeeming  the  promise  of  their  paper  ? 

6.  How  much  gold  did  the  government  keep  in  the 
treasury  ? 

7.  What  is  "redeeming"  paper  money  ? 

8.  What  became  of  the  paper  after  it  was  redeemed  ? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  way  in  which 
the  government  of  No-Man's-Land  and  some  real  gov- 
ernments provide  for  redeeming  their  paper  ? 

10.  What  should  people  be  careful  to  remember  about 
the  real  value  of  paper  money  1 

11.  What  was  it  that  gave  this  paper  money  its 
value  1 

12.  Why  have  rulers  often  tried  to  make  their  peo- 
ples use  other  substances  in  place  of  coin  ? 

13.  What  did  the  Chinese  Emperor  use  instead  of 
gold  or  silver  money  ? 

14.  Why  did  his  people  take  this  paper  money  ? 

15.  When  the  people  found  that  they  could  never 
get  gold  for  this  paper,  what  change  did  they  make  in 
their  bargains  1 

16.  What  was  the  Emperor  obliged  to  do  ?    Why  ? 
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CHAPTEE   V. 

HOW  DID  PAPER   COME  TO   BE  USED   IN   PLACE 

of  coin  ?  —  (continued.) 

\7*OU  must  remember  that  gold  and   silver 
■*■       are   valuable   as   money,   because    they 

1  have  these  necessary  qualities,  viz. :  1st.  They 
are  useful  for  various  purposes.  2d.  They  are 
rare,  and  cannot  be  obtained  without  labor, 
and  therefore  people  are  willing  to  take  them 
in  exchange  for  their  goods.  3d.  They  are 
durable,  that  is,  they  last  a  long  time.  4th. 
Their  value  changes  little  from  year  to  year. 
5th.  They  can  be  easily  divided  without  lessen- 
ing the  value  of  each  piece.  6th.  They  are 
valued  all  over  the  civilized  world  as  a  medium 
of  exchange.  7th.  They  have  great  value  in 
small  bulk ;  and  for  this  reason  they  are  con- 
venient to  carry  about  to  make  the  exchanges 
with. 

2  Now,  has  paper  money  all  of  these  qualities  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
made,  and  it  wears  out  rapidly,  so  it  has  little 
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value  in  itself.  Then,  clearly,  paper  money 
cannot  be  valuable  for  the  same  reason  that 
coin  is.  If  you  remember  rightly,  it  is  the  3 
promise  on  it  that  makes  paper  money  valua- 
ble. More  than  this,  people  must  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  government  will  keep 
its  promise.  The  paper  money  of  a  government 
that  only  paid  with  promises,  and  never  kept 
them,  would  be  worth  nothing. 

What  provision  ought  a  government  to  make 
for  the  keeping  of  its  promises  ?  A  gov- 
ernment, as  you  know,  has  a  right  to  tax  its 
people  to  pay  for  its  expenses,  and  it  ought  4 
to  save  a  portion  of  the  coin  received  every 
year  from  the  taxes  to  exchange  for  its  paper 
money.  So  paper  money  is  valuable  only  when 
there  is  coin  carefully  kept  to  redeem  it  accord- 
ing to  promise. 

But  suppose  all  the  gold  had  been  spent 
on  a  war,  and  therefore  there  was  none  in  the 
treasury ;  and  suppose  that  the  people  were  too 
poor  to  pay  taxes,  so  that  there  was  no  supply 
of  gold  coming  into  the  treasury  to  redeem  the 
paper  money  with.  In  this  case,  could  the 
paper  money  be  redeemed  ?  Of  course  it  could  5 
not ;  and  so,  like  the  Emperor  of  China's  paper 
money,  it  would  be  good  for  nothing,  and  would 
buy  nothing. 
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Perhaps  this  will  be  more  easily  understood, 
if  we  illustrate  it  by  the  story  of  four  boys, 
Jack,  Will,  Fred,  and  Walter,  and  their  friends. 
These  boys  were  in  the  habit  of  trading  apples 
for  nuts,  pop-corn,  marbles,  tops,  and  so  forth. 
But  Jack,  Will,  Fred,  and  Walter,  finding  it 
troublesome  to  be  always  carrying  about  ap- 

6  pies  in  their  pockets,  hit  upon  the  following 
plan.      They   each    got    five    apples    (making 

7  twenty  in  all),  and  put  them  in  a  box ;  and 
another  boy,  Tom  Grey,  agreed  to  take  charge 
of  it.     Then  they  took  twenty  pieces  of  paper, 

8  and  wrote  on  each  piece,  "  We,  Jack,  Will,  Fred, 
and  Walter,  promise  that  the  owner  of  this 
paper  shall  receive  one  apple  on  presenting  it 
to  Tom  Grey."  Then,  when  one  of  the  four 
boys  met  another  boy  who  wished  to  exchange 

9  peanuts  or  marbles  for  an  apple,  he  gave  him 
one  of  these  pieces  of  paper ;  that  boy,  when 

10  he  wanted  an  apple,  took  the  piece  of  paper  to 
Tom  Grey,  and  received  from  him  an  apple,  as 

11  promised  on  the  paper.  Tom  Grey  then  tore 
up  the  paper. 

The  plan  succeeded  very  well.  As  the  ap- 
ples were  used  up,  the  boys  brought  others  and 

12  put  them  in  the  box,  and  wrote  the  same  prom- 
ise on  new  pieces  of  paper,  one  piece  of  paper 
for  each  apple. 
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One  day,  however,  when  all  the  boys  were  13 
away,  a  cow  came  by,  upset  the  box,  and  eat 
up  all  the  apples.  Just  as  Tom  Grey  came 
back,  several  boys  came  up  to  have  their  papers 
redeemed.  Tom  went  to  get  the  apples,  but 
there  were  none  to  be  found,  so  he  had  to  tell 
the  boys  that  the  treasury  was  empty.  The 
pieces  of  paper  were  consequently  not  worth 
anything.  The  news  soon  spread,  and  the  boys 
who  had  exchanged  their  tops  and  other  valu- 
ables for  the  paper  were  dismayed  to  find  it  was 
good  for  nothing. 

You  see  the  papers  depended  on  the  apples  14 
for  their  value,  and  when  there  were  no  apples, 
the  papers  were  worthless. 

This  happened  early  in  the  summer,  when 
the  four  boys  could  get  no  apples.  But  they 
had  given  their  promises,  written  on  the  papers, 
to  give  one  apple  for  each  bit  of  paper,  and  had 
received  the  tops  and  marbles  from  their  friends, 
and  they  felt  that  the  promises  must  be  kept. 
So,  in  the  autumn,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  15 
to  collect  enough  apples  to  give  one  to  each 
boy  who  held  a  paper  promise  at  the  time 
when  the  cow  eat  up  the  apples. 

The  friends  of  Jack,  Will,  Fred,  and  Walter 
were  so  much  pleased  to  get  their  apples,  and 
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had  liked  the  plan  so  well  before  the  accident 

16  happened,  that  they  persuaded  Jack,  Will,  Fred, 
and  Walter  to  start  their  pieces  of  paper  and 
their  apple-box  as  before,  and  all  went  on  well. 
But  wTould  all  have  gone  well  if  the  four  boys 
had  not  kept  their  promises  as  soon  as  they 
were  able  to  ?  Would  their  friends  ever  have 
been  willing  to  take  their  paper  promises  again, 
if  they  had  seen  them  eating  up  the  apples, 
instead  of  redeeming  the  paper  promises  with 

17  them  ?  I  think  not.  It  was  the  feeling  that 
they  could  trust  Jack,  Will,  Fred,  and  Walter, 
that  made  them  willing  to  go  on  as  before. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  with  a  government; 

18  it  must  keep  its  promises,  and  pay  coin  for  its 
paper  dollars,  if  its  paper  dollars  are  to  be 
worth  anything. 


Questions  on  Chapter  V. 

1.  Who  remembers  the  seven  qualities  that  are  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  good  medium  of  exchange  ? 

2.  Has  paper  money  all  of  these  qualities  ? 

3.  Do  you  remember,  from  the  last  chapter,  what 
gave  paper  its  value  as  money  ? 

4.  Do  you  also  remember  what  a  government  should 
do,  in  order  that  the  promise  should  be  kept  ? 

5.  Suppose  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  there  was 
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no  coin  coming  in,  could  the  paper  money  be  redeemed  ? 
What  would  it  then  be  worth  ? 

6.  What  was  the  plan  of  paper  money  which  the 
four  boys  tried  1 

7.  How  many  apples  had  they  in  the  box  1  and  how 
many  pieces  of  paper  money  did  they  make  ? 

8.  What  was  written  on  the  papers  1 

9.  How  did  the  boys  use  this  paper  in  making  their 
bargains  1 

10.  When  a  boy  wanted  apples  for  his  paper  money, 
what  did  he  do  ? 

11.  What  was  done  with  the  redeemed  paper  money? 

12.  How  was  the  apple  treasury  kept  full  ? 

13.  What  happened  one  day  to  the  treasury  1 

14.  What  did  the  boys  then  find  their  papers  were 
worth  1    Why  ? 

15.  When  the  autumn  came,  what  was  done  by  Jack, 
Will,  Fred,  and  Walter  ? 

16.  What  were  the  four  boys  persuaded  to  do  ? 

17.  But  if  the  four  boys  had  not  kept  their  promises, 
would  the  other  boys  have  been  willing  to  take  their 
paper  money  again  ?    Why  not  ? 

18.  When  are  people  willing  to  take  the  paper  money 
of  real  governments  ? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

WHAT  ARE   GREENBACKS? 

Y\TEEN  the  rebellion  of  1861  broke  out  in 
^  *       the  United  States  there  was  compara- 

1  tively  little  coin  in  the  national  treasury.  Up 
to  that  time  the  expenses  of  the  government 
had  heen  light,  and  so  the  taxes  of  course  had 
been  low. 

With  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  ex- 
penses  were   all   at   once   increased ;    soldiers 

2  were  wanted,  —  first  75,000,  then  500,000,  and 
at  last  1,000,000.  The  soldiers  must  be  paid ; 
and  their  food  and  clothes,  guns,  swords,  bayo- 
nets, powder  and  shot,  together  with  the  horses, 
wagons,  cannon,  forts,  and  ships,  all  the  mate- 
rial necessary  to  carry  on  a  war,  must  be  paid 
for.  How  to  raise  the  large  sum  of  money 
needed,  amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars, 
was  a  hard  question  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  answer. 

The  taxes  were  increased  at  once;  but  there 

3  was  not  time  to  raise  all  the  money  wanted  in 
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that  way,  and,  besides,  it  would  have  been 
unwise  to  put  suddenly  upon  the  people  so 
heavy  a  burden.  Some  other  way  must  be 
found  to  raise  money  speedily.  At  last, 
though  somewhat  doubtful  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  plan,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with 
the  consent  of  Congress,  determined  to  issue  4 
paper  money.  He  had  many  thousand  pieces 
of  paper  manufactured  of  a  peculiar  kind.  On 
one  side  of  each  piece,  called  the  face,  he  had 
the  following  words  printed :  "  The  United 
States  will  pay  the  Bearer  one  dollar,"  or 
two,  or  five,  or  ten,  or  fifty  dollars,  or  whatever 
sum  the  paper  w7as  to  stand  for;  on  the  other 
side,  or  the  back,  he  had  printed,1  "  This  Note 
is  a  Legal  Tender  at  its  face  value  for  all 
Debts,  Public  and  Private,  except  Duties  on 
Imports  and  Interest  on  the  Public  Debt;" 
and  also  a  warning  that  it  was  against  the  law 
for  any  person  to  counterfeit  (or  imitate)  this 
paper  money.  If  any  of  you  will  examine  a 
dollar-bill  (greenback),  you  will  see  these  things 

1  Let  the  teacher  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words 
printed  on  the  greenback ;  and,  by  having  one  at  hand  to 
show  the  children,  explaining  the  signatures  and  numbers, 
and  telling  the  precautions  taken  against  counterfeiting,  the 
advantages  of  an  object  lesson  will  be  secured. 
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5  printed  on  the  face  and  back.  When  this  paper 
dollar  was  worn  out,  the  owner  had  the  right  to 
exchange  it  for  a  fresh  one  at  the  treasury,  and 
the  worn-out  paper  dollar  was  destroyed. 

These  paper  dollars  were  called  "green- 
backs/' because  of  the  color  of  the  backs. 
Now  you  understand,  from  what  we  have  said 

6  about  paper  money,  that  these  greenbacks  have 
no  value  in  themselves.  But,  though  it  simply 
says  on  the  greenback,  that  "  The  Government 
will  pay  the  Bearer  One  Dollar,"  yet  the  peo- 
ple felt  that  the  dollar  to  be  paid  was  to  be 
either  gold  or  silver.  You  can  easily  see  that 
there  would  have  been  no  advantage  in  ex- 
changing one  paper  dollar  for  another;  and 
these  words  seem  to  prove  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  regard  the  greenbacks  as  real 
dollars,  but  only  as  pieces  of  paper  that  repre- 
sented dollars,  and  served  in  the  place  of  them. 
The  people  felt  that  some  time  the  government 
would  pay  coin  for  the  greenbacks,  and  it  was 

7  this  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
government  that  gave  the  greenbacks  what  value 
they  had.  As  this  feeling  of  confidence  changed, 
and  became  greater  or  less,  the  value  of  the 
greenbacks  changed  too,  as  we  will  explain  by 
and  by. 
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This  paper  money  was  used  by  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  the  soldiers,  and  for  the  other  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  in  that  way  came  to  be  8 
used  by  everybody  in  place  of  gold  and  silver. 

When  a  government  obliges  its  people  to 
receive  paper  money  for  their  goods,  the  gov- 
ernment really  runs  in  debt  to  the  people  for 
these  goods.  For  example:  In  the  war,  our 
people  owned  the  goods  (guns,  ammunition, 
etc.),  and  wanted  to  sell  them;  the  government 
absolutely  needed  the  goods,  and  had  no  other 
money  to  pay  for  them  than  these  greenbacks. 
So  the  people  had  to  take  them  in  payment  for 
their  manufactures.  They  were  ready  to  do 
this  because  they  believed  the  government  9 
would  some  day  give  gold  and  silver  for  this 
paper  money.  Thus,  you  see,  the  government 
really  borrowed  all  these  goods  of  the  people, 
and  borrowed  the  services  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors.  The  greenbacks  were  understood  to 
be  the  government's  promises  that  some  day  it 
would  pay  for  all  their  goods  and  services  in 
coin. 

Those  who  first  sold  their  goods  to  the  gov- 
ernment received,  as  we  have  said,  these  green- 
backs in  exchange  for  them.  When  these 
people  in  turn  wanted  to  buy  clothes,  food,  etc., 
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they  generally  had  no  gold  or  silver,  so  they 
paid  for  the  goods  with  greenbacks.  It  is 
printed  on  the  greenbacks  that  this  paper 
shall  be  accepted  "for  all  Debts,  Public  and 
Private " ;  so  those  who  sold  grain  and  cloth- 
ing could  not  refuse  to  take  greenbacks  in 
payment.  Thus,  this  paper  money  came  grad- 
ually to  be  used  by  every  one.  But  though 
these  papers  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  they 
still  bore  the  promise  to  pay  dollars,  and 
whoever  held,  or  now  holds,  such  paper 
should  have  a  right  to  claim  gold  and  silver 
for  it. 

Very  soon  this  paper  money  began  to 
grow  less  in  value,  or  depreciate,1  as  we  say. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment had  declared  that  these  pieces  of 
paper  should  pass  for  dollars,  one  dollar  in 
paper  money  would  not  •  buy  as  much  as 
one   gold   dollar.      Why    was   this  ?      It   was 

10  because  the  government  had  made  no  pro- 
vision  to    pay   coin    in    the   future,   and   was 

11  issuing  more  and  more  paper  money.  The 
people  knew  this  because  the  Secretary  is 
obliged  by  law  to  publish  reports  from  time 
to    time,    telling    how    much   coin    is    in    the 

1   Let  the  children  look  out  the  derivation  of  this  word. 
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treasury.1       Another    reason    why   the    paper 
money  decreased  in  value  was  that  the  armies  12 
of  the  North  were  at  this  time  often  defeated 
in  battle.     Timid  persons  began  to  fear  that  the 
North  might  not  succeed  in  the  war,  and  that,  13 
if  it  did  not,  the  paper  money  could  never  be 
redeemed.     So  little  coin  remained  in  the  treas- 
ury, that  the  greater  the  amount  of  paper  money 
issued,  the  less  likely  was  it  to  be  redeemed.    So 
people  were  not  so  willing  to  take  the  green- 14 
backs  as  they  had  been,  and  therefore  the  paper 
grew  less  and  less  in  value.     At  one  time  people 
said  gold  stood  at  $2.80.    What  did  that  mean  ? 
It  meant  that  it  took  $2.80  in  greenbacks  to  15 
equal  one  dollar  in  gold,  or  to  buy  what  one 
gold  dollar  would  buy.     But  after  this,  the  Un- 
ion  armies  were   more   successful,  and  finally 
conquered.     As  people  gained  confidence  that  16 
the  government  would  redeem  their  paper  with 
gold,  greenbacks  became    more  valuable;  that 
is,   a   greenback  dollar  would   buy   nearly   as 
much   as   a  gold  dollar,  and   at  last  quite  as 
much.     As  people  say,  the  paper  was  at  par  17 
with  gold ;  which  means,  that  you  can  readily 

1  "  The  Old  Farmer's  Almanac"  generally  tells  how  much 
coin  there  is  in  the  treasury  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Let  the  children  look  this  up. 
4 
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exchange  a  greenback  dollar  for  a  gold  dollar, 
and  buy  the  same  amount  of  goods  with  each. 

From  all  this,  you  will  see  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  a  government  to  be  understood  to 
promise  that  a  gold  dollar  will  be  given  for  a 
18  paper  dollar.  A  government  must  provide  for 
keeping  its  promise,  so  that  the  people  can  feel 
sure  that  the  promise  will  be  kept,  before  they 
will  give  a  gold  dollar's  worth  of -goods  for  a 
paper  dollar. 


Questions  on  Chapter  VI. 

1.  When  the  Rebellion  of  1861  broke  out,  was  there 
much  or  little  coin  in  the  treasury  1 

2.  Why  was  more  money  needed  to  carry  on  the  war  ? 

3.  How  was  the  first  extra  money  raised  ? 

4.  The  taxes  did  not  bring  in  money  quickly  enough, 
so  what  plan  did  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  decide 
upon  ? 

5.  Describe  a  "greenback,"  and  tell  why  it  is  so 
called,  and  what  is  printed  on  it. 

6.  Were  these  greenbacks  in  themselves  valuable  1 

7.  What  then  made  them  valuable  ? 

8.  Tell  how  the  greenbacks  came  gradually  to  be 
used  by  every  one. 

9.  Why  were  the  people  willing  to  take  this  paper 
money  in  exchange  for  their  manufactures  ? 

10.   After  a  time   the   paper  dollars  began  to  grow 
less  in  value  :  what  was  one  cause  of  this  ? 
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11.  How  did  the  people  know  whether  there  was 
much  or  little  coin  in  the  treasury  ? 

12.  Give  another  reason  why  greenbacks  grew  less 
in  value. 

13.  What  made  the  people  fear  the  paper  money 
might  never  be  redeemed  ? 

14.  How  did  this  make  them  feel  about  using  the 
greenbacks  ? 

15.  At  one  time  gold  stood  at  $2.80.  What  does  that 
mean  ? 

16.  When  the  Union  armies  were  successful,  and 
the  people  gained  confidence  that  the  government 
would  stand,  what  was  the  effect  on  the  value  of  the 
paper  money  ? 

17.  What  does  "at  par"  mean?  Are  gold  and 
paper  "at  par"  now? 

18.  Is  it  enough,  in  order  to  make  a  paper  dollar 
equal  in  value  to  a  gold  one,  that  a  government  should 
be  understood  to  promise  that  a  gold  dollar  will  be  given 
for  every  paper  one  ? 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WHAT   IS   IRREDEEMABLE   PAPER   MONEY?  AND 
WHAT  ARE   BLUEBACKS? 

"\/"OU  remember  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
-*-  Treasury  was  doubtful  about  the  wisdom 
of  his  plan  of  forcing  the  people  to  use  paper 
money.  He  thought  there  was  no  other  way 
of  raising  money  at  that  time.  Other,  and  per- 
haps wiser,  men  differed  from  him,  but  we  can- 
not discuss  the  matter  here.  That  all  the  mis- 
chief that  might  have  come  from  such  a  use  of 
paper  money  did  not  come,  is  due  to  the  fact, 
that  the  Rebellion  was  at  last  put  down,  and 
confidence  in  the  United  States  government 
restored.  We  will  now  try  to  show  you  why 
there  is  danger  in  such  an  experiment,  and  also 
what  might  have  happened  in  the  United  States, 
by  telling  you  what  actually  did  happen  to  the 
paper  money  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

The  Confederate  government  issued  paper 
money,  just  as  the  Union  government  issued 
greenbacks,  in  order  to  raise  money,  and,  as  we 
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have  explained,  it  thus  went  in  debt  to  its 
people.  Its  paper  dollars  had  blue  backs,  just 
as  our  paper  dollars  had  green  backs,  and  to 
make  it  simpler  we  shall  therefore  call  the 
Confederate  paper  money,  bluebacks.  As  the 
war  went  on,  the  Southern  armies  lost  battle 
after  battle,  and  the  Southern  people  began  to 
fear  that  their  government  would  never  pay  2 
coin  for  its  bluebacks. 

The  blueback  dollar  grew  less  and  less  in 
value,  and  its  buying  power  steadily  decreased. 
A  pair  of  slippers,  which  one  day  cost  one 
paper  dollar,  the  next  day  cost  two,  and  the 
next  week  five.  In  coin,  the  value  of  the 
slippers  was  just  the  same,  but  the  blueback  3 
dollar  was  not  worth  so  much ;  its  buying 
power  had  changed,  and  was  changing  day  by 
day.  The  reason  for  this  we  have  explained. 
A  great  deal  of  paper  money  had  been  issued, 
but  no  coin  had  been  saved  to  redeem  it,  and  4 
none  could  be  saved ;  for  the  people  were  too 
poor  to  pay  taxes.  Their  corn  and  pork  had 
to  go  to  feed  the  soldiers.  They  could  not 
send  any  cotton  out  of  their  own  country  to  5 
sell  in  England  and  elsewhere,  as  they  had 
done  before  the  war,  because  now  the  Northern 
vessels  guarded  the  ports,  and  would  not  let 
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any  vessels  sail  out.  As  they  could  not  easily 
sell  all  their  cotton  and  other  products,  they 
had  very  little  money  on  hand.  Their  treasury 
was  empty,  and  there  was  no  way  to  fill  it.  It 
became  evident  at  last  that  the  South  would  be 
defeated.  Then  the  people  knew  that  the  blue- 
backs  would  probably  never  be  redeemed,  and 

6  they  asked  very  large  sums  of  blueback  money 
for  the  commonest  articles  of  food  or  clothing. 

A  gentleman  living  in  Eichmond,  just  before 
it  was  taken  by  General  Grant,  went  to  an  auc- 
tion where  he  wanted  to  buy  a  hogshead  of 

7  molasses.  How  much  do  you  think  he  had  to 
pay  for  it  in  blueback  dollars?  You  would 
never  guess.  It  cost  him  $4,545.37,  —  which 
would  be  about  $18  per  quart.      You  see  he 

8  was  no  richer  then,  with  $4,545.37,  than  you 
or  I  should  be  now  with  twenty  or  thirty  dol- 
lars, the  price  in  coin  of  a  hogshead  of  mo- 
lasses. The  man  who  bought  the  molasses  was 
better  off  than  the  one  with  the  $4,000,  for  he 
had  something  of  real  use  and  value ;  while  the 
other  man  had  only  a  quantity  of  paper  money, 
which  was  growing  less  in  value  every  day. 
Perhaps  the  man  who  sold  the  molasses  was 
willing  to  take  the  paper  money,  because  he 
still  believed  the  bluebacks  would  some  time  be 
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redeemed ;  but  it  is  more  likely,  that  he  took 
them  because  he  thought  he  could  buy  with 
them  something  else,  which  he  wanted  more 
than  the  molasses. 

When,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Confederate 
government  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  there 
was  no  chance  that  its  paper  money  would  ever 
be  redeemed  in  coin,  the  bluebacks  became  good  9 
for  nothing,  except  for  lighting  fires.  Those 
people  who  had  sold  their  goods  for  bluebacks,  10 
and  so  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  blueback 
money,  were  utterly  ruined.  No  one  would 
take  the  bluebacks  in  exchange  for  groceries, 
or  clothes,  or  food;  $1,000  in  bluebacks  was 
not  worth  twenty-five  cents  in  coin. 

As  it  was  with  the  Union  and  Confederate 
governments,  so  it  is  with  every  nation  that 
uses  paper  money. 

First.   If  a  government  issues  a  quantity  of 
paper  money  and  saves  gold  enough  to  redeem  n 
it,  all  goes  well,  and  this  is  a  perfectly  safe 
method  of  using  paper  instead  of  coin. 

Second.  If  a  government  issues  a  quantity  of 
paper  money  and  keeps  only  enough  coin  on 
hand  to  redeem  whatever  paper  is  likely  to  be 
presented,  but  can  raise  more  coin  (by  taxes  or  12 
other  means)  at  any  time  if  necessary,  the 
paper  money  will  be  at  par  with   gold,  and 
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people  will  take  the  paper  as  readily  as  they 
will  gold. 

Third.    If,  for  any  reason,  there  is  a  quantity 

13  of  paper  money  issued,  and  all  the  coin  which 
should  be  ready  to  redeem  it  is  spent  on  a  war, 
and  no  more  can  be  raised  by  taxes,  then  the 
paper  money  will  be  worth  nothing;  as  was 
the  case  with  the  bluebacks  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy. 

Fourth.    If  a  government  is  an  honest  one, 

14  it  will  consider  its  paper  money  a  just  debt, 
and  pay  it  accordingly ;  as  the  boys  did,  when 
in  the  autumn  they  redeemed  their  paper 
promises  with  apples. 

Fifth.   If  a  government  issues  paper  money 

15  when  there  is  but  little  coin  in  the  treasury, 
and  when  none  is  being  saved  to  redeem  it  with, 
the  paper  loses  part  of  its  value.  It  would  be 
like  giving  two  pieces  of  paper,  each  promising 
to  pay  one  apple,  and  only  having  one  apple  to 
pay  with  ;  the  owner  of  each  piece  of  paper 
could  then  only  get  half  an  apple. 

This  was  somewhat  the  case  when,  in  the 
war  of  the  Eebellion,  it  took  two  dollars  and 
eighty  cents  in  greenbacks  to  equal  in  value 
one  dollar  in  gold.  You  see  a  paper  dollar  at 
this  time  was  not  equal  to  a  gold  dollar,  nor 
would  it  buy  a  gold  dollar's  worth  of  goods. 
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Questions  on  Chapter  VII. 

1.  What  was  done  by  the  Confederate  government 
to  raise  money  ? 

2.  As  the  war  went  on,  what  made  the  value  of  the 
bluebacks  less  ? 

3.  At  one  time  the  price  of  a  pair  of  slippers  was 
$1.     What  made  the  price  go  up  to  $5  1 

4.  Near  the  end  of  the  war  people  began  to  think 
the  Confederate  government  would  never  redeem  the 
bluebacks.     What  made  them  think  so  ? 

5.  The  Confederate  government  now  found  it  hard 
to  raise  money.     Why  was  this  ? 

6.  When  people  feared  the  bluebacks  would  not  be 
redeemed,  how  did  it  affect  prices  ? 

7.  Who  can  tell  about  the  auction  and  the  hogshead 
of  molasses  ? 

8.  Why  would  you  be  as  rich  to-day  with  $30  in 
coin,  as  the  man  was  in  1865  with  $4,000  in  bluebacks  1 

9.  When  the  Confederate  government  went  to  pieces, 
what  was  the  value  of  the  bluebacks  ?     Why  ? 

10.  What  happened  to  the  people  who  had  nothing 
but  blueback  money  ?     Why  ? 

11.  When  may  a  government  use  paper  money  with 
safety  1 

1.2.  When  will  people  take  paper  money  as  willingly 
as  coin  ? 

13.  When  will  the  paper  money  be  worth  nothing  1 
Illustrate. 

14.  When  the  government  is  an  honest  one,  what 
provision  will  it  make  to  redeem  the  paper  money  it 
issues  ? 

15.  When  will  the  paper  money  lose  part  of  its 
value  ?     Illustrate. 

What  word  do  people  use  when  they  ipsa™  that  paper 
money  grows  less  in  value  ? 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

WHAT  IS   IRREDEEMABLE   PAPER  MONEY? 

{continued) 

/^\NE  reason  why  coin  is  the  best  measure 
^^  of  all  other  values  is,  that  its  own  value 
changes  very  little.  The  value  of  wheat,  and 
cotton,  and  cattle,  changes  very  much  from  year 
to  year,  as  they  are  plenty  or  scarce.  Even  the 
value  of  gold  changed,  when  the  Australian  and 
Californian  gold  mines  were  discovered;  but 
now  it  changes  less  than  anything  we  have. 

Suppose  we  had  to  measure  goods  with  a 
yardstick  that  the  shopman  could  squeeze  up 
so  that  it  would  not  measure  a  whole  yard. 
He  might  say  to  his  customer,  "See,  it  is  a 
yard  measure."  But  the  customer  would  not 
wish  for  cloth  measured  by  such  a  yardstick. 
The  shopman  would  like  it  no  better,  if  the 
customer  seized  the  measure,  and  stretched  it 
more  than  a  yard,  and  insisted  that  it  was  the 
same  yardstick,  and  that  this  was  the  way  to 
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measure  a  yard.  No,  the  yard  measure  must 
always  be  of  the  same  length  in  order  to  satisfy 
everybody.  Just  as  a  standard  yardstick  always 
measures  the  same  length  of  cloth,  so  the  gold  2 
dollar  always  buys  about  the  same  amount  of 
goods  from  year  to  year. 

When  people  are  sure  that  a  paper  dollar 
can  be  redeemed  in  coin  at  any  time  they  wish,  3 
it  will  buy  the  same  amount  of  goods  as  a  gold 
dollar.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  when  there  is  no 
coin  with  which  to  redeem  it,  paper  money  4= 
changes  its  value  very  much  from  day  to  day ; 
and  in  that  case,  it  is  an  unsafe  measure  of 
value,  or,  as  we  say,  an  unsafe  money. 

There  are  people  who  still  believe  that  ir- 
redeemable paper  money  is  as  good  as  gold 
money;  who  do  not  want  the  government  to 
redeem  the  greenbacks  with  coin;  and  who 
would  like  to  see  the  government  issue  a  large 
quantity  of  paper  money  without  promising  to 
redeem  it,  or  preparing  to  do  so.  If  people  who 
wish  for  that  kind  of  money  had  their  way,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  print  any  promise  on  the 
face  of  the  paper  dollars ;  nor  to  make  any 
provision  of  coin  to  redeem  them  with.  The 
government  would  simply  print  on  this  paper, 
"This  is  a  dollar/'     We  should  then  have  a 
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5  money  which  could  be  increased  in  quantity 
at  the  pleasure  of  every  Congress;  which, 
having  no  value  in  itself  (and  without  even 
the  value  of  a  promise),  would  be  as  worth- 
less as  the  Confederate  bluebacks  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  or  the  paper  money  of  the  Chinese 
Emperor.  Printing  on  the  paper,  "This  is  a 
dollar,"   would   not   give   the   paper   any   real 

6  value;  it  would  have  no  buying  power,  and 
a  man  would  be  no  richer  with  $1,000  of  it 
than  he  would  be  without.     Such  irredeemable 

7  paper  money  would  be  no  better  than  gravel, 
which  is  easy  to  get,  and  worthless  when  got ; 
and  when  all  the  people  had  filled  their  pockets 
with  it,  they  would  find  that  no  one  would 
take  such  cheap  money  in  exchange  for  food  or 
clothing. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  history  of 
paper  money,  in  the  United   States  and  else- 

8  where,  is  never  to  believe  in  so-called  cheap  money. 
The  question  is  not,  "  How  much  money  does 
a  man  earn  in  a  day  ?  "  but,  "  How  much  food 
and  clothing  can  he  get  for  this  money  ? " 

9  If  one  gold  dollar  will  buy  as  much  as  two 
paper  ones,  it  is  clear  that  he  who  earns  one 
gold  dollar  is  as  well  off  as  he  who  earns  two 
paper  dollars.      The  second  man  seems  to  get 
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more  money;  but  the  two  paper  dollars  will 
not  buy  any  more  bread,  or  any  more  coal,  or 
any  more  clothes,  than  the  one  gold  dollar. 

At  the  present  time,  gold  and  greenbacks  can 
readily  be  exchanged  for  each  other;  or,  as  we  10 
say,  they  are  at  par. 1 

The  buying  power  of  the  paper  is  now  equal 
to  that  of  the  gold,  because  the  credit  of  our 
government  is  good;  that  is,  people  believe  that 
it  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  pay  its  just  debts 
to  the  people.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  greenbacks  are  the  proofs  of  the  debt 
which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
owes  to  the  people. 


Questions  on  Chapter  VIII. 

1.  Would  a  changeable  yardstick  be  a  good  measure 
of  cloth  ?     Why  ] 

2.  Why  does  a  gold  dollar  resemble  a  standard  yard- 
stick more  nearly  than  a  paper  dollar  ? 

3.  When  may  paper  money  be  a  safe  measure  of 
value  1 

4.  When  is  paper  money  an  unsafe  measure  of  value  'I 

1  Ask  if  the  children  remember  what  "at  par"  means. 
The  highest  amount  of  greenbacks  out  at  any  one  time  was 
(January,  1864)  $449,338,902.  The  amount  outstanding  in 
April,  1884,  was  $346,681,016. 
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5.  Some  people  think  that  a  good  money  could  be 
made  by  printing  on  paper,  "  This  is  a  Dollar/'  and  so 
having  a  paper  money  that  could  not  be  redeemed. 
Would  it  be  a  good  kind  of  money  to  have?  Why 
not? 

6.  Would  it  give  the  paper  money  any  value  to 
print  on  it,  "This  is  a  Dollar"? 

7.  Name  some  article  that  would  make  as  good  a 
money  as  this  irredeemable  money. 

8.  What  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  history 
of  paper  money  ? 

9.  When  a  gold  dollar  buys  as  much  as  two  paper 
ones,  who  is  the  richer,  a  man  who  earns  two  paper 
dollars,  or  a  man  who  earns  one  gold  dollar? 

10.  When  a  gold  dollar  and  a  paper  dollar  can  read- 
ily be  exchanged  for  each  other,  what  do  people  say  of 
them? 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WHAT   ARE   UNITED   STATES    BONDS? 

"V\  7E  have  seen  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
*  *  Treasury  raised  large  sums  of  money 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  issuing  paper 
money,  and  that  it  was  an  indirect  way  of 
borrowing  money  from  the  people. 

It  was  soon  found  that,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  taxes  and  the  large  quantity  of  paper 
money  issued,  more  money  was  needed  to  carry 
on  the  war.  It  was  thought  unwise  to  issue 
more  paper  money,  so  the  Secretary  saw  that 
money  must  be  borrowed  in  some  other  way. 
It  would  take  too  long  and  puzzle  you  too 
much  to  tell  you  exactly  how  it  was  done,  so 
we  shall  only  try  to  give  you  some  general 
idea  of  the  whole  matter.  The  President,  with 
the  consent  of  Congress,  proclaimed  to  the  1 
people,  that  to  every  one  who  would  lend  the 
government  one  thousand  dollars,  the  govern- 
ment would  give  in  exchange  a  piece  of  paper, 
having  on  it  the  promise  of  the  United  States  2 
to  repay  the  owner  within  a  given  time  his 
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thousand  dollars  in  coin;  and  until  that  time 
the  government  would  pay  him  for  the  use  of 
his  money  a  yearly  interest  of  7.3  per  cent.1 

3  This  piece  of  paper  was  called  a  United  States 
Bond.2  When  the  government  gave  this  bond 
to  a  man,  and  received  the  one  thousand  dollars 
for  it,  the  act  was  called  "  selling  a  United 
States  bond." 

4  The  money  thus  borrowed  was  used  for  car- 
rying on  the  war,  and  buying  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  other  supplies. 

5  The  money  needed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
bonds  was  raised  by  increasing  the  taxes.     Be- 

6  sides  paying  this  interest,  part  of  the  money 
received  from  the  taxes  was  regularly  set  aside 
every  year  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds  them- 

7  selves.  The  money  thus  laid  aside  was  called 
"  the  Sinking  Fund." 

But,  as  time  went  on,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  saw  that  this  sinking  fund  would  not 

1  Point  out  the  difference  between  a  greenback  and  a 
bond  ;  that  the  time  of  the  payment  of  the  bond  is  fixed,  and 
there  is  interest  to  be  paid  on  it,  whereas  the  greenback 
is  understood  to  be  a  promise  to  pay  at  an  indefinite  time, 
and  there  is  no  interest  paid  on  it  ;  and  also,  that  both  are 
debts  that  the  United  States  government  owes  to  the  people. 

2  Let  the  children  look  up  the  derivation  and  definition  of 
bond. 
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be  large  enough  to  pay  off  the  bonds  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  consequently  he  must 
raise  more  money.  He  might  possibly  do  this 
by  increasing  the  taxes  still  more ;  but  that 
would  put  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  people,  — 
too  heavy  for  them  to  bear  at  one  time.  Still, 
the  promise  of  the  government  to  pay  at  a  cer- 
tain time  must  be  kept;  if  it  were  not,  no 
one  would  ever  trust  the  United  States  govern- 
ment again.  So  the  Secretary  borrowed  more  8 
money  of  the  people,  or,  as  we  say,  sold  more 
bonds.  The  money  he  obtained  in  this  way  he 
added  to  what  had  been  already  saved,  and  with 
it  paid  the  first  set  of  bonds  at  the  appointed 
time.  When  he  sold  the  second  set  of  bonds, 
however,  he  found  that  people  felt  so  sure  that  9 
their  money  would  be  repaid  them  at  the  prom- 
ised time,  that  they  were  willing  to  receive 
only  six  per  cent  interest  for  the  use  of  it. 

You   will  see,   that,   as    part   of  the  bonds  10 
were  paid  off  by  the  money  saved  from  the 
taxes,  when  the  government  borrowed  money 
the  second  time,  it  did  not  have  to  borrow  as 
much  as  it  did  the  first  time. 

It   was   somewhat   as   if   John's   wife   were  ll 
sick,  and  he  must  pay  the  doctor  ten  dollars. 
John  borrows  ten  dollars  from  Thomas  to  pay 
5 
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the  doctor,  and  gives  a  paper,  or  bond,  promising 
to  pay  back  the  money  in  three  years,  and  to 
pay  seven  per  cent  interest  a  year  in  the  mean 
time.  John  pays  the  interest  as  it  becomes 
due,  and  saves  five  dollars  in  three  years,  but 

12  cannot  manage  to  put  by  more.  So,  when  the 
time  draws  near  for  him  to  pay  Thomas,  he 
goes  to  William,  says  he  must  pay  Thomas,  and 
asks  William  to  lend  him  five  dollars.  William 
sees  that  John  has  paid  half  his  debt,  and  so 
willingly  lends  the  remaining  five  dollars ;  and 
as  the  debt  is  small,  and  the  risk  not  great,  he 
asks  only  six  per  cent  interest.  John  gives  him 
a  paper,  or  bond,  promising  to  pay  the  interest 
every  year,  and  all  the  money  in  three  years. 
John  then  takes  the  five  dollars,  together  with 
the  five  dollars  he  had  saved,  and  pays  his  debt 
to  Thomas.  Every  year  William  shows  the 
bond  to  John,  who  then  pays  him  thirty  cents ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  five  dollars ; 
so  the  debt  is  at  last  paid  entirely. 

13  This  is  somewhat  the  way  in  which  the 
United  States  is  paying  its  debt,  only  it  pays 
it  more  slowly.  Each  time  it  borrowed  money, 
it  needed  less,  because  part  of  the  debt  was  paid 
by  the  sinking  fund,  and  so  only  part  had  to  be 
paid  by  borrowing  more  money. 
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In  the  same  way,  when  the  time  approached  14 
for  the  payment  of  the  six  per  cent  bonds, 
part  of  the  money  was  raised  by  taxes,  and 
part  by  selling  new  bonds.  The  credit1  of 
the  government  was  now  so  good,  —  that  is, 
the  people  felt  so  confident  of  the  power  of  the 
government  to  pay  its  debts,  —  that  they  were 
willing  to  lend  it  money  at  five  per  cent  inter- 
est ;  when  these  bonds  were  paid,  people  lent 
money  to  the  United  States  government  for 
four  per  cent  interest ;  and  at  last  for  three  15 
per  cent  interest. 

As  we  have  said,  the  money  borrowed  by 
the  sale  of  each  new  issue  of  bonds  is  always 
used,  with  the  money  saved  from  taxes,  to  pay 
back  the  money  borrowed  by  the  last  issue. 

As  the  money  to  pay  the  principal2  and 
interest  of  the  bonds  is  raised  by  a  tax  on  the 
whole  people,  every  time  a  set  of  bonds  is  paid  16 
by  the  sinking  fund,  the  taxes  are  lessened  by 
the  amount  of  those  bonds  and  their  yearly 
interest.  Also,  as  each  new  set  of  bonds  pays 
less  interest  than  the  old  bonds,  the  taxes  are  17 
further  lessened  by  the  difference  in  the  interest. 
For  example,  the  first  regular  bonds,  issued  in 

1  Have  the  children  look  up  the  derivation  of  credit. 

2  Have  the  children  look  up  the  derivation  of  principal. 
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1861,  paid  7.3  per  cent  interest ;  the  bonds  is- 
sued in  1882  pay  three  per  cent  interest;  con- 
sequently, since  the  first  issue  of  bonds,  the 
interest  has  been  reduced  on  part  of  the  debt 
4.3  per  cent,1  or  more  than  half. 

As  each  set  of  bonds  was  paid,  people  felt 
more  and  more  sure  that  money  invested  in 
United  States  bonds  was  safe  :  and  the  feeling 
that  their  money  was  secure,  made  them  eager 
to  buy  the  new  bonds  even  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest. 

18  When  people  speak  of  the  "  national  debt," 
they  mean  the  money  which  the  government 
owes  the  people  for  these  bonds. 

19  By  wise  economy  in  our  government,  and 
judicious  saving  of  a  part  of  the  revenue,2 
we  hope  to  be  able  finally  to  pay  off  all  these 
bonds,  and  so  to  remove  entirely  the  burden 
from  the  people.  In  the  mean  time,  the  own- 
ers of  these  bonds,  many  of  whom  are  women 
and  orphans,  feel  that  in  lending  to  the  United 

1  Let  the  scholars  here  calculate  the  yearly  interest  at  7. 3 
per  cent  on  $300,000,000,  and  the  interest  at  3 J  per  cent  on 
the  same  amount  ;  then,  by  deducting  the  one  from  the 
other,  they  will  get  some  idea  of  how  much  taxes  can  be  re- 
duced by  such  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the 
bonds. 

2  Have  revenue  denned  by  some  of  the  class. 
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States  government  they  are  lending  to  an  hon- 
est borrower,  and  rest  secure  in  the  trust  that 
all  their  money  will  be  repaid  them  at  the  ap- 
pointed time. 


Questions  on  Chapter  IX. 

1.  Later  on  in  the  war,  as  more  money  was  needed, 
what  did  the  President  proclaim  to  the  people  ? 

2.  What  did  the  government  promise  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  every  $1,000  that  it  borrowed? 

3.  What  were  these  papers  called  ?  What  does 
"  selling  a  bond  "  mean  ? 

4.  What  was  this  borrowed  money  used  for  ? 

5.  How  was  the  money  raised  to  pay  the  promised 
7.3  per  cent  interest? 

6.  All  the  money  thus  raised  was  not  spent  in 
paying  interest :  what  was  done  with  part  of  it  ? 

7.  What  was  this  saved  up  money  called  ? 

8.  When  the  time  for  paying  back  the  bonds  drew 
near,  it  was  seen  that  this  sinking  fund  would  not  be 
large  enough  :  what  was  then  done  ? 

9.  Why  were  people  ready  to  buy  the  new  bonds  at 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  ? 

10.  Why  did  the  government  have  to  borrow  less 
money  the  second  time  it  issued  bonds  than  it  did  the 
first  time  ? 

11.  Explain  how  John  paid  his  debt  to  the  doctor. 

12.  Explain  how  John  paid  his  debt  to  Thomas. 
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13.  Was  John's  debt  in  any  way  like  the  United 
States  debt  ?    Why  1 

14.  When  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  six  per 
cent  bonds  drew  near,  how  was  the  money  raised  to  pay 
them? 

15.  What  is  the  interest  paid  now  on  part  of  the 
bonds  ? 

16.  Why  does  the  payment  of  bonds  make  the  taxes 
less? 

17.  What  effect  does  the  reduction  of  interest  on  the 
bonds  have  on  the  taxes  ?    Why  ? 

18.  When  people  speak  of  these  bonds,  what  do  they 
often  call  them  ?    Why  ? 

19.  How  do  we  expect  to  pay  back  all  of  this  debt  ? 
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CHAPTEE    X. 

WHAT  IS   A  TAX? 

TDROBABLY  all  of  you  have  heard  older 
■*■  people  speak  of  taxes,  tax-bills,  and  tax- 
payers. You  have  heard  people  say,  "  The  taxes 
are  low  in  that  town,"  "He  pays  very  large 
taxes,"  and  use  other  such  expressions.  But 
how  many  of  you  know  just  what  a  tax  is,  and 
what  it  is  for  ?  Very  likely  you  have  heard 
taxes  spoken  of  as  something  very  burdensome 
and  disagreeable;  why  should  it  be  necessary 
to  pay  out  money  in  that  way  ? 

We  will  try  to  explain  the  matter  to  you  by 
the  following  story. 

Suppose  that  two  boys  had  a  number  of  l 
marbles  and  a  top,  and  one  girl  had  a  hoop. 
They  were  afraid  that  while  they  were  in 
school  some  bad  boys  were  going  to  play  tru- 
ant, and  try  to  steal  these  things.  The  three 
therefore  put  their  heads  together,  and  went  to 
an  older  brother,  and  one  of  them  said,  "  If  you 
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will  watch  our  things  while  we  are  at  school, 
we  will  pay  you.  George  owns  a  top,  Jane 
owns  a  hoop,  and  I  own  fifty  marbles ;  now 
George  will  give  you  one  marble,  I  will  give 
you  two  (for  I  have  more  things  to  be  taken 
care  of),  and,  as  Jane  has  no  marbles,  she  will 
give  you  a  jew's-harp  to  pay  you."  So,  you  see, 
each  paid  a  proportion  out  of  his  or  her  posses- 
sions, for  the  care  of  his  or  her  property. 

Now,  suppose  they  had  said,  the  top  is  worth 
five  cents,  the  marbles  ten  cents,  and  the  hoop 
ten  cents,  and  had  paid,  instead  of  marbles  and 
a  jew's-harp,  a  certain  proportion  of  their  value, 
say  one  fifth  (which  would  be  one  cent  out  of 
2  five,  and  two  out  of  ten).  This  would  be  pay- 
ing the  elder  brother  a  return  for  the  work  he 
did  for  them,  in  protecting  the  top  and  marbles. 
It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  people  pay  taxes 
to  a  government. 

So  a  tax  is  money  which  people  pay  to  their 
government  for  work  which  it  does  for  them, 
and  the  protection  it  gives  their  lives  and  prop- 
erty. Let  us  see  what  a  government  is,  and  what 
this  work  is.  In  the  United  States,  when  people 
have  collected  together  in  a  town,  they  want 
schools  and  roads,  a  town-house,  policemen, 
and  perhaps  lighted  streets  and  a  fire-engine. 
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Every  year  they  choose  several  of  their  best  3 
men  to  look  after  the  general  work  of  the 
town,  and  these  are  called  the  Selectmen  (be- 
cause they  are  selected,  or  chosen  to  govern 
the  town) ;  others  are  chosen  to  take  care  of 
the  roads;  others,  to  look  after  the  schools; 
and  so  on.  These  men  are  authorized  to 
spend  money  for  town  purposes,  and  are  paid 
for  the  work  they  do.  The  rest  of  the  people 
agree  to  pay  out  of  their  earnings  whatever 
sum  is  needed  for  all  these  expenses.  Every 
year  the  selectmen  find  out  how  much  money  4 
the  town  wants  to  spend,  and  then  divide  the 
whole  expense  among  the  people,  each  person 
paying  his  or  her  share  of  the  taxes.  The  ad-  5 
vantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  a  few  of  the  people 
agree  to  do  the  town  work,  and  the  rest  can  look 
after  their  farms,  or  trades,  or  other  occupations. 
In  the  United  States  a  plan  very  much  like  this 
is  carried  out  in  the  business  of  our  cities,  states, 
and  nation ;  and  when  we  speak  of  the  govern- 
ment of  a  city,  state,  or  nation,  we  mean  those 
men  and  women  whom  the  people  choose  to  do  6 
such  work  for  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  government  says  to  the 
people,  "I  will  keep  you  and  your  children,  7 
your  land,  your  houses,  and  all  your  property 
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safe,  so  far  as  I  can.  You  shall  each  pay 
me  a  tax  of  so  much  money,  and  out  of  the 
sum  of  what  you  all  pay  me,  I  will  pay  the 
officers  who  are  to  make  your  laws,  and  those 
who  are  to  carry  them  out  and  enforce  them, 
the  judges,  policemen,  sheriffs,  constables,  and 
all  other  officers  who  may  be  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  yourselves  and  your  property. 
No  one  shall  steal  without  the  risk  of  being 
shut  up  in  prison;  no  one  shall  kill  another 
without  danger  of  being  hanged." 

Then  the  government  also  protects  us  against 
foreign  nations.  It  takes  care  of  us  and  of  our 
property  when  we  are  away  from  home,  or  in 
foreign  countries ;  it  protects  our  ships  on  the 
sea,  and  our  commerce  in  distant  lands.  In 
time  of  war,  great  armies  and  navies  are  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose  ;  and  at  all  times,  to  carry 
out  the  laws,  many  men  are  needed,  who  must 
be  clothed,  fed,  and  paid  for  their  trouble. 

Besides  this  protection,  there  are  certain 
public  conveniences  which  we  pay  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  us  with,  such  as  roads,  bridges, 
prisons,  schools,  etc. 

All  this  work  that  is  done  by  the  government 
costs  a  great  deal  of  money.  Now,  where  does 
this  money  come  from  ?  As  we  have  said,  from 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  to  the  government. 
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There  are  several  ways  in  which  a  govern- 
ment can  raise  money  by  taxation.  People 
who  import  foreign  goods  into  this  country 
have  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  government,  and  there 
are  certain  home  manufactures,  like  whiskey 
and  tobacco,  on  which  the  manufacturers  are 
obliged  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment. To-day  we  will  only  talk  about  the 
simplest  form  of  taxation,  i.  e.  what  is  called 
a  property  tax.  The  people  elect  a  man,  called 
an  appraiser,  or  assessor,  who  assesses,  or  values,  9 
a  horse,  or  a  farm,  or  a  house,  or  a  ship,  at  about 
the  price  he  thinks  it  would  bring  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  so  on  with  whatever  property  a  man 
owns.  Then  the  man  pays  a  certain  proportion  10 
of  the  whole  value  of  his  property,  or  a  tax,  to 
the  government.  The  amount  of  this  tax  varies 
according  to  the  expenses  of  the  government. 
In  war  time,  the  expenses  are  heavy  and  taxes  11 
are  high  ;  in  time  of  peace,  expenses  are  lighter 
and  the  taxes  are  generally  lower. 

When  the  rate  of  taxation  is  two  per  cent,  12 
that  means  that  every  man  is  taxed  two  dol- 
lars on  every  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty he  owns.  If  a  man  owns  a  farm  worth 
$500  and  a  barn  worth  $500,  he  will  have  to 
pay  $20  in  taxes.     Instead  of  saying  two  per 
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cent,  people  often  say  that  the  rate  is  $20  on 
a  thousand. 
ia  Some  people  have  no  property  to  be  taken 
care  of,  but  they  themselves  are  protected  by 
the  government,  and  in  Massachusetts  they 
must  pay  for  this  care  a  poll-tax,1  amounting 
to  $2  a  year,  which  must  be  paid  before  they 
are  allowed  to  vote.  In  other  states  the  law 
varies. 

14  In  the  United  States,  there  are  four  kinds  of 
taxes  to  be  paid  for  different  purposes ;  namely, 
the  town  or  city,  county,  state,  and  national 
taxes. 

15  1st.  There  are  the  town  taxes.  This  money 
is  paid  by  the  people  to  the  town  officers  whom 
they  have  elected,  and  is  used  to  keep  the 
town  roads  and  bridges  in  good  order,  to  sup- 
port the  poorhouse,  to  pay  the  selectmen  and 
constables,  to  build  public  schoolhouses,  and 
pay  the  teachers. 

In  cities,  instead  of  the  town  tax,  there  is 

16  a  municipal,  or  city  tax.  These  taxes  are 
generally  much   higher  than   those  which  the 

17  country  people  have  to  pay.  In  the  country 
each  man  has  his  own  well,  lets  the  moon  and 
stars  light  his  roads  by  night,  and  the  wind 

1  Let  the  teacher  explain  the  meaning  of  poll-tax. 
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sweep  them.  But  in  the  city,  water  must  be 
brought  long  distances  in  pipes  for  the  use  of 
the  people.  The  streets  must  be  lighted,  paved, 
and  kept  clean.  Then  there  are  apt  to  be  many 
bad  people  in  large  cities,  and  for  this  reason 
a  large  number  of  policemen  are  necessary  to 
keep  order  and  protect  property.  To  see  that 
all  this  work  is  done  is  the  business  of  the 
city  government,  and,  as  it  costs  much  monej7, 
people  must  pay  large  taxes. 

2d.  There  is  the  county  tax.  There  is  ais 
county  court-house;  a  county  jail  must  be 
built;  the  county  judges,  sheriffs,  clerk,  and 
other  officers,  must  be  paid.  The  county  pris- 
oners must  be  fed ;  a  county  poorhouse  must 
be  supported,  and  county  roads  kept  in  repair. 
The  money  for  these  purposes  is  raised  by  a 
county  tax. 

3d.  There  is  the  state  tax.  The  expenses  19 
of  the  state  government  are  for  the  salaries 
of  the  governor  and  other  state  officers,  the 
senators  and  representatives  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, who  make  the  state  laws  by  which  we  are 
all  governed ;  then  there  are  judges  and  other 
officers,  who,  in  the  state  courts,  decide  dis- 
putes between  men,  and  try  criminals  for  their 
offences  against  the  laws.     These  men  must  all 
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be  paid.  Then  there  are  state  prisons,  lunatic 
asylums,  hospitals,  and  more  state  charities 
than  we  can  name.  For  all  these  we  pay  state 
taxes. 

4th.  There  is  the  tax  to  the  United  States 
government,  or  the  national  tax. 

20  Our  President — who  must  see  that  the  United 
States  laws  are  carried  out,  who  must  direct  the 
nation  in  time  of  war,  who  must  appoint  all  our 
national  officers,  who  must  often  work  night  and 
day  for  the  good  of  the  country — must  be  paid. 

21  Our  national  representatives  and  senators, 
whom  the  people  choose  to  make  the  laws  of 
this  great  country,  must  be  paid ;  the  army  and 
the  navy  must  be  paid,  that  we  may  be  safe  in 
time  of  war,  and  that  our  ships  may  be  protected 
on  the  ocean. 

Our  consuls,  revenue  officers,  postmasters,  and 
the  men  who  collect  the  taxes,  must  be  paid. 

All  these  men  work  for  the  government,  and 
therefore  work  for  the  people,  and  they  must 
be  paid  by  the  people's  money. 

All  these  expenses  are  met  by  the  national 

22  tax  on  all  the  people.  But,  instead  of  paying 
the  money  directly  to  the  government,  as  we  do 
in  state  and  town  taxes,  the  people  pay  the  tax 
through  duties  on  imported  goods  and  certain 
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articles  manufactured  at  home,  such  as.  tobacco, 
whiskey,  etc. ;  that  is,  the  manufacturers  and 
importers  pay  a  direct  tax  to  the  government, 
and  must  then  repay  themselves  by  asking  a 
higher  price  for  the  articles  they  sell. 

So  we  see  that  taxes  are  money  which  we  23 
pay  to  support  the  government  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  is  for  actual  work  done  for  us. 
Therefore,  when  taxes  are  needed  to  pay  for  24 
the  protection  of  our  lives  and  property,  and 
for  the  many  conveniences  we  have  named, 
people  are  wrong  in  speaking  of  them  as  if  they 
were  unnecessary,  or  burdensome,  unless  indeed 
the  public  money  is  wasted;  which  waste  the 
whole  people  have  a  right  to  protest  against 
and  put  a  stop  to. 


Questions  on  Chapter  X. 

1.  Who  can  tell  the  story  about  the  children  who 
wanted  their  toys  watched  over  1 

2.  Why  did  the  children  pay  marbles  to  an  elder 
brother  ?  and  why  was  this  like  paying  a  tax  ? 

3.  Explain  how  a  town  has  its  schools,  roads,   etc. 
taken  care  of. 

4.  How  is  all  this  work  paid  for  1 

5.  What  advantage  is  there  in  this  plan  ? 
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6.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  the  government  of  a  city 
or  state  ? 

7.  Tell  what  protection  the  government  gives  to  our 
persons  and  our  property. 

8.  Tell  what  some  of  the  public  conveniences  are 
which  we  have  in  return  for  the  taxes  we  pay. 

9.  What  is  the  man  called  who  values  the  property  ? 
What  work  does  he  do  ? 

10.  To  do  all  this  work  costs  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  part  of  the  money  is  raised  by  a  property  tax  : 
what  is  that  ? 

11.  Why  are  taxes  high  in  time  of  war,  and  lower  in 
time  of  peace  ? 

12.  When  the  rate  of  taxation  is  two  per  cent,  what 
does  it  mean  ?  and  what  tax  must  a  man  pay  whose 
property  is  worth  $1,000  ? 

13.  What  is  a  poll-tax  ?     Why  so  called  ? 

14.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  taxes  in  the  United 
States. 

15.  What  is  the  town  tax  for  ? 

16.  What  is  the  city  tax  for  ? 

17.  Which  is  the  heavier  tax  ?     Why  ? 

18.  What  is  the  county  tax  for? 

19.  What  is  the  state  tax  for] 

20.  What  is  the  national  tax  for  ? 

21.  What  work  do  the  senators  and  representatives 
do? 

22.  How  is  the  national  tax  paid  to  the  government  ? 

23.  What  is  a  tax  ? 

24.  Should  we  be  ready  to  pay  our  taxes,  or  not  ? 
Let  the  children  find  out  the  rates  of  town,  county, 

and  state  taxes  for  the  last  year. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

HIGH   AND   LOW  TAXES. 

TT  7E  know  that  taxes  are  the  money  which 
Y  *  is  paid  to  support  a  government.  If  the 
people  want  a  great  many  conveniences  and  the 
government  has  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  them,  the  taxes  will  be  high ;  and  whatever 
increases  the  expenses  makes  the  taxes  higher. 
So  the  people  who  pay  taxes  are  interested  in 
seeing  what  the  government  money  is  spent 
for. 

These  government  expenses  may  be  wise  and 
necessary,  or  they  may  be  unwise  and  unneces- 
sary. Sometimes  a  foolish  war  makes  a  nation 
pay  heavy  taxes  for  many  years ;  sometimes  dis- 
honest officers  steal  public  money;  sometimes 
they  spend  it  on  public  works  and  buildings 
that  are  not  needed.  But  whatever  it  is  that 
makes  the  government  expenses  heavy,  it  is 
the  people  who  must  pay  them  in  the  form 
of  taxes. 

6 
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Perhaps  we  can  see  this  most  plainly  in  the 
town  taxes,  wrhich  are  the  simplest  and  most 
familiar.  If  the  affairs  of  a  town  are  badly 
managed,  its  money  spent  foolishly,  and  its 
taxes  made  very  high,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  feel  it. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  some  work  is  pro- 
posed which  is  not  very  necessary,  but  which 
the  workmen  think  will  give  them  steady  work, 
and  to  pay  for  which  the  taxes  will  have  to  be 
increased. 

1  Suppose  a  town  has  undertaken  some  such 
useless  work,  for  instance  the  building  of  a  new 
highroad  where  it  is  not  especially  needed ;  and 
that  many  laborers  will   be  employed   on   it. 

2  The  laborer  thinks  it  will  be  a  chance  to  get 
good  wages,  and  that  the  heavy  taxes  will  not 

3  come  on  him,  but  on  those  who  own  land,  and 
houses,  and  other  property.  So  he  votes  to 
have  the  work  done. 

See  the  effect.  First,  the  taxes  are  raised  to 
meet  the  new  expense  ;  now,  though  a  towTn 
may  have  in  it  a  few  rich  men  who  pay  heavy 
taxes,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  tax-payers  are 
generally  men  of  moderate  means,  who,  by  in- 
dustry and  economy,  have  saved  enough  money 
to  own  their  houses  and  land ;  and  the  heavier 
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tax  comes  very  hard  on  these  men.  But  the  4 
laborer,  who  only  pays  a  poll-tax,  also  feels  the 
heavier  taxes.  He  had  thought  that  they  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  his  landlord,  and  so  they  are  ; 
but  the  landlord,  in  order  to  get  the  money  he 
needs,  raises  his  rent.  So  the  laborer  pays  part 
of  the  tax  in  the  form  of  rent  to  his  landlord. 

Then  the  butcher,  if  he  owns  his  house  and  5 
shop,  has  to  pay  higher  taxes  on  them ;  if  he 
hives  them,  his  rents  are  raised  by  his  land- 
lord. In  either  case,  to  earn  his  living  he  must 
charge  more  for  his  meat.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  the  grocer,  who  raises  the  price  of  groceries, 
and  with  the  blacksmith,  and  other  tradesmen. 

It  is  just  so  with  the  mill-owner ;  he  must 
pay  such  large  taxes  to  the  town,  that,  to  make 
his  profit  and  support  his  family,  he  must  raise 
the  price  of  his  calico  and  cotton. 

Now,  here  is  the  laborer,  who  perhaps  re- 
ceives a  little  more  pay  for  his  public  work  than 
he  would  get  from  other  employment,  obliged 
to  pay  higher  rent,  and  higher  prices  for  his 
food  and  clothing.  So  he,  as  much  as  any 
of  his  townsmen,  and  perhaps  more,  feels  the 
burden  of  heavy  taxes.  Thus  we  see  that  it  is 
not  a  few,  but  all  of  the  people,  who  must  bear 
this  burden. 
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6  Senator  Edmunds  says:  "You  all  pay  taxes, 
whether  the  tax-gatherer  comes  to  you  with  a 
bill,  or  not.  He  goes  to  your  employer,  and 
your  employer  pays  you  just  so  much  the  less, 
because  he  has  to  pay  those  taxes.  You  all 
wear  clothes  and  drink  tea,  and  you  pay  taxes 
on  those.  Every  human  being  who  earns  his 
own  living,  who  eats,  wears  clothes,  and  sleeps 
under  a  roof,  pays  taxes,  whether  he  knows  it 
or  not." 

As  was  said  before,  in  towns  the  people  vote 
every  year  who  shall  be  the  town  officers,  and 
how  money  shall  be  spent ;  but  the  legislature 
with  the  governor  decides  how  the  state  taxes 
shall  be  expended.  Now,  if  the  sensible  and 
intelligent  people  of  the  state  go  to  the  town 
meetings  and  the  city  ward-meetings  and  vote, 
the  towns  and  states  will  have  good  officers, 
the  work   will   be  well  done,  and  the  money 

;  properly  used.  But  if  people  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  town  meetings,  and  do  not  go  to 
them  and  vote,  dishonest  and  ignorant  people 
will  govern  the  town,  the  work  will  be  badly 
done,  and  the  taxes  dishonestly  and  foolishly 
spent. 
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Questions  on  Chapter  XL 

1.  Suppose  a  town  has  undertaken  an  expensive  and 
unwise  piece  of  work :  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
taxes  ? 

2.  Why  is  the  laborer  likely  to  vote  for  it  ? 

3.  Who  does  he  think  will  have  to  pay  the  taxes  ] 

4.  Does  he  find  he  was  right  in  thinking  he  would 
not  feel  the  heavier  tax  ?  How  does  the  heavier  tax 
affect  him  ? 

5.  Why  does  the  butcher  raise  his  prices  ?   The  grocer  ? 

6.  What  does  Senator  Edmunds  say  about  taxes  ? 

7.  If  sensible  people  are  careless  about  going  to  vote, 
how  will  the  taxes  probably  be  spent  ? 


LofC. 
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CHAPTEE  XII. 

HIGH  and  low  taxes.  —  {continued) 

TT  is  not  only  in  building  unnecessary  public 
-*•  works  that  money  may  be  misspent,  and 
the  higher  taxes  bring  trouble  on  the  people 
of  a  town. 

If,  through  mistaken  kindheartedness,  able- 
bodied  paupers  are  supported  by  the  town,  they 
are  really  in  part  supported  by  the  laborers 
and  workmgmen,  because  each  pauper  that  is 
fed  and  clothed  at  the  public  expense  in- 
creases the  taxes  by  just  the  price  of  his  food 
and  clothing.  There  are  some  men  and  women 
who  are  indolent,  shiftless,  and  lazy;  if  these 
are  kept  in  comfort  at  public  expense,  others 
may  follow  so  bad  an  example,  and  a  pauper 
class  be  formed  to  eat  up,  like  a  flight  of  locusts, 
the  earnings  of  those  who  work. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  we  will  tell  you 
about  the  high  taxes  that  were  paid  in  England 
for  the  support  of  the  poor. 
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In  the  year  1834,  and  for  many  years  be- 
fore, there  were  very  high  taxes  all  through 
England,  and  one  of  the  most  burdensome  was 
a  tax  called  the  poor-rate,  which  was  paid  to  l 
support  the  poor.  There  were  certain  towns 
where  the  parish,  or  as  we  should  say  the  town, 
provided  for  all  people  who  said  they  could  not 
find  work.  Any  man  might  come  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  and  by  simply  saying  that  he 
could  not  get  anything  to  do,  he  and  his  family  2 
were  allowed  to  have  a  very  small  house  rent 
free,  were  given  a  certain  number  of  shillings  a 
week,  and  as  many  loaves  of  bread  a  week  as 
there  were  children  in  the  family ;  little  or  no 
work  was  exacted  by  the  parish  in  return  for 
this  money.  Few  inquiries  were  made  as  to 
whether  the  man  had  really  tried  to  find  work ; 
his  word  was  taken  as  sufficient  proof  that  he 
had.  It  was  not  strange  that  more  and  more 
people  came  to  claim  the  parish  aid,  all  saying 
that  they  could  not  find  work. 

The  money  to  pay  for  the  houses  and  bread, 
and  the  shillings,  came  out  of  the  poor-rate, 
which  was  paid  by  all  the  people  who  held  3 
property  in  the  parish.  Most  of  these  were 
thrifty  tradespeople,  or  farmers  who  owned  or 
hired  the  farms  they  lived  on,  and  employed 
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4  many  laborers.  The  employers  of  labor  com- 
plained that  the  poor-rates  were  growing  heavier 
and  heavier.  They  said  that  often  they  could 
barely  make  two  ends  meet,  and  could  not  save 
a  penny  against  a  rainy  day.  At  last  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  government  to 
try  to  find  out  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble. 

In  answer  to  the   commissioners'   inquiries, 

5  the  farmers  and  other  tax-payers  said :  "  We 
who  have  owned  farms  and  other  taxable  prop- 
erty, have  paid  the  taxes  and  done  all  the  work, 
and  in  this  way  have  supported  many  men  and 
women  who  did  next  to  nothing.  Our  taxes  are 
growing  heavier,  our  profits  smaller;  and  be- 
sides, we  do  no  real  good  by  supporting  so  many 

6  paupers.  They  lose  self-respect  by  accepting 
parish  aid,  and  are  the  most  worthless  of  our 
people ;  and  as  they  get  money  without  hard 
work,  they  are  careless  in  spending  it,  and  are 
always  in  want.  This  state  of  things  must 
not  be." 

The  commissioners  made  such  a  report  that 
the  poor  law  was  changed,  and  was  afterwards 
somewhat  as  follows. 

7  The  new  law  provided  that,  —  1st.  All  the 
old  and  sick,  who  had  no  one  to  support  them, 
should  be  placed  in  a  poorhouse.    2d.  After  this 
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time,  all  those  who  applied  to  the  overseer  of 
the  poor  saying  they  could  find  nothing  to  do, 
were  to  be  answered  by  the  overseer  as  follows: 
"  Here  is  hard  work ;  you  can  break  stones,  or  8 
dig  ditches ;  but  because  the  parish  wants  you 
to  find  work  for  yourselves,  you  shall  be  paid  9 
less  by  the  parish  than  the  farmers  and  other 
employers  of  labor  would  give  you." 

This  law  was  carried  into  effect.  See  the 
result.  The  poor-rates  were  still  paid ;  but  in 
return  for  the  money  thus  spent  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work  was  exacted.  The  paupers  10 
soon  discovered  that  it  paid  better  to  work  for 
the  farmers  and  tradesmen  than  for  the  parish. 
Each  man  who  gave  up  working  for  the  parish 
lessened  the  poor-rates,  and  now  helped  to  pro- 
duce food  as  well  as  eat  it.  The  farmers  and  11 
other  owners  of  property  had  smaller  taxes  to 
pay,  and,  since  there  were  more  laborers  ready 
to  work  for  them,  they  could  produce  more 
from  their  farms.  Food,  being  more  plenty,  was  12 
cheaper.  The  laborers  could  buy  more  for  less 
money.  The  result  was  that  most  of  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  parish  could  find  work  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  poor-rates  were  needed 
chiefly  for  the  support  of  the  sick  and  aged  who 
were  friendless. 
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To  sum  up  these  two  chapters,  we  will  add, 
that,  first,  if  an  expensive  public  work  be  un- 
dertaken, to  pay  for  which  butchers,  farmers, 
and  all  tradesmen  must  be  heavily  taxed,  it 
makes  little  difference  whether  a  man  owns 
property  or  not,  the  burden  is  shared  by  all ; 
and  secondly,  when  able-bodied  men  and  women 
are  supported  by   a  town,  taxes   have   to   be 

13  raised,  and  such  people  soon  become  paupers, 
who  eat  the  bread  earned  by  hard-working 
men,  as  in  the  English  parish  spoken  of  above. 
Of  course  there  are  always  aged,  crippled,  and 
helpless  people  who  are  friendless,  and  to  care 
for  them  is  the  duty  of  the  town. 

Certain  public  works  too  are  necessary,  or 
of  the  utmost  importance,  such  as  schools, 
and  works  relating  to  health;  and  the  money 
thus  spent  is  well  invested,  and  should  not  be 

14  grudged  by  anybody.  Every  one  can  take 
the  pains  to  find  out  for  himself  whether  it 
will  be  wise  to  undertake  a  proposed  work 
or  not,  and  it  is  for  every  man's  interest  to  do 
so,  and  by  voting  accordingly  to  make  sure 
that  the  taxes  are  well  spent. 
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Questions  on  Chapter  XIL 

1.  At  one  time  in  England  taxes  were  very  heavy. 
What  was  one  of  these  taxes  called,  and  for  what  was  it 
paid  ? 

2.  What  did  the  overseer  of  the  poor  know  about 
these  people,  and  what  did  he  do  for  them  ? 

3.  Who  paid  the  taxes  which  supported  these  pau- 
pers? 

4.  What  complaint  did  these  farmers  and  trades- 
people make  ? 

5.  When  commissioners  were  sent  to  find  out  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  what  did  the  farmers  and  trades- 
people tell  them  ? 

6.  What  did  the  farmers  say  was  the  effect  on  the 
paupers  of  being  supported  by  other  people  ? 

7.  What  did  the  new  law  decide  should  be  done  with 
the  old  and  sick  who  were  friendless  ? 

8.  What  was  to  be  done  with  any  other  people  who 
applied  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  help  ? 

9.  Why  were  these  people  to  get  low  pay  for  their 
work  ? 

10.  What  effect  did  the  new  law  have  on  the  paupers  ? 

11.  What  effect  did  the  new  law  have  on  the  taxes? 
Why? 

12.  Why  did  the  lower  taxes  make  food  cheaper  ? 

13.  Is  it  right  that  men  and  women  who  are  strong 
and  well  should  be  in  a  town  poorhouse  ?    Why  not  ? 

14.  What  have  you  learned  that  voters  can  do  in  order 
to  have  the  money  they  pay  in  taxes  well  spent  ? 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

WHAT   IS   A   CORPORATION?  —  MILLS. 

I"  WONDER  how  many  children  here  know 
■*■  how  large  enterprises,  such  as  mills,  fac- 
tories, railroads,  and  steamship  companies,  are 
generally  started  and  carried  on  ?  You  chil- 
dren probably  do  not  realize  how  large  a  sum 
of  money  is  needed  to  put  up  great  buildings, 
lay  railroad  tracks,  build  cars  and  engines  and 
steamboats,  and  buy  materials.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  one  man  has  enough  money  to  start 
such  concerns  alone,  and  the  money  is  generally 
raised  by  subscription,  a  number  of  men  putting 
their  money  together. 

We  will  try  to  tell  you  how  one  of  these  large 
enterprises  is  managed ;  how  a  mill,  for  instance, 
is  built  and  carried  on. 

Let  us  fancy  a  large  town  situated  on  the 

banks  of  a  good  river,  with  plenty  of  people 

there  ready  to   work.      Then   suppose  that  a 

number  of  active,  enterprising  men  agree  to 

l  start  a  cotton  mill.     First  of  all,  they  try  to 
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find  out  how  much  money  will  be  needed 
to  buy  the  land  and  the  right  to  use  the  water, 
to  put  up  the  buildings,  and  to  put  in  the  ma- 
chinery; also  to  pay  the  taxes  and  insurance, 
to  buy  the  raw  cotton,1  and  pay  the  workmen 
and  the  superintendent  until  the  mill  shall  be 
fairly  started,  —  when  it  ought  to  pay  for  itself. 
All  this  they  find  out  from  practical  men,  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  business. 

Then  each  man  subscribes  as  much  money  2 
as  he  thinks  best,  and  asks  his  friends  to  do 
likewise. 

The  men  subscribing  in  this  way,  and  joining 
together  for  such  an  enterprise,2  form  what  is 
called  a  corporation.3  They  become  responsible  3 
for  the  good  management  of  the  business,  and 
are  obliged  to  act  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  they  work. 

Every  man  who  subscribes  owns  a  part,  or  a  4 
"share,"  of  the  mill,  and  is  therefore  called  a 
shareholder. 

1  Explain  what  "  raw  "  cotton  is. 

2  Let  the  teacher  point  out  that,  by  joining  together  in 
this  way  and  forming  a  corporation,  men  of  small  means  can 
together  accomplish  what  only  a  man  of  great  wealth  could 
do  by  himself. 

3  Let  the  children  look  out  the  meaning  and  derivation 
of  the  word  corporation. 
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All  the  shareholders  must  now  meet  together, 

5  and  out  of  their  number  choose  the  wisest  and 
ablest   to  become    directors  of  the  mill  for  a 

6  year.  The  directors  at  once  choose  a  president 
and  other  necessary  officers,  and  fix  the  amount 
that  shall   be   paid   such  officers  for  a  year's 

7  work.  These  directors  must  meet  together  to 
discuss  the  affairs  of  the  mill  and  take  counsel 
with  the  president,  —  in  fact,  direct  or  manage 
the  business  of  the  mill,  —  hence  the  name  of 
directors.  As  a  rule  they  have  no  salaries,  for 
they  are  simply  looking  after  their  own  prop- 
erty. 

A  regular  meeting  of  all  the  shareholders  is 

8  held  at  least  once  a  year  to  elect  the  directors, 
and  hear  the  reports  of  the  officers.  If,  at  any 
time,  an  important  change  is  to  be  made  in  the 
management  of  the  mill,  a  special  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  is  called. 

It  generally  happens,  that  the  men  who  form 
the  corporation  cannot  afford  to  subscribe  all  the 

9  money  needed  to  start  the  business ;  so  they 
get  other  people  to  take  shares,  too. 

For  every  hundred  dollars  that  a  man  sub- 
scribes, the  directors  give  him  a  piece  of  paper 
certifying  that  the  owner  of  this  paper  possesses 
one  share  in  the  mill ;  any  one  subscribing  two 
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or  more  hundreds  of  dollars  receives  a  paper 
to  that  effect ;  and  so  on.     These  papers  are  re- 
ceipts1 from  the  corporation  for  the  money  sub- 
scribed.    Now  all  the  shares  taken  together  are  10 
sometimes  called  the  "stock,"  and  these  receipts 
are  therefore   called  certificates  of  stock}     Then 
people  who  own  these  certificates  of  stock  are  " 
called  stockholders,  which  is  only  another  name 
for  shareholders. 

Now  suppose  that  the  mill  is  started  and 
is  running  successfully,  what  becomes  of  the 
money  that  the  mill  earns  ?  Out  of  it  the 
directors  must  first  pay  for  the  raw  material  12 
which  is  needed,  the  taxes  to  the  government, 
the  wages  of  the  workmen,  and  the  salaries  of 
the  superintendent  and  other  officers;  and  sec- 13 
ondly,  they  must  lay  by  the  money  for  neces- 
sary repairs.  Whatever  is  left  after  this  goes  14 
to  the  stockholders.  Suppose  that  the  mill  has 
done  very  well,  and  the  directors  find  at  the  end 
of  the  year  that,  after  all  the  expenses  have 
been  paid,  there  are  $4,800  left  in  the  treasury. 
This  remainder  they  divide  among  the  share- 
holders. Suppose  there  are  eight  hundred 
shares  of  the  mill,  and  that  each  share  cost  one 

1  Let  the  children  look  out  receipt  and  certificate   in  the 
dictionary. 
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hundred  dollars.     Each  shareholder  would  then 
receive  six  dollars.   This  is  what  is  called  "pay- 

15  ing  a  dividend/'  because  the  money  is  divided. 
So  this  mill  pays  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent 
on  each  share.  Mr.  Abbott,  who  owns  two 
shares,  receives  twelve  dollars.  Mr.  Capen, 
who  owns  ten  shares,  receives  sixty  dollars,  and 
so  on. 

Dividends  in  well-managed  corporations  are 
never  declared  until  all  the  expenses  have  been 

16  provided  for.  If  the  mill  has  not  had  a  pros- 
perous year,  the  shareholders  get  very  small 
dividends,  or  none  at  all.  If  the  mill  fails 
utterly,  the  shareholders  are  likely  to  lose  all 
the  money  that  they  put  in. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XIII. 

1.  Suppose  some  men  in  a  town  wish  to  start  a  mill, 
what  must  they  do  first  ? 

2.  How  do  they  raise  the  money  they  require  ? 

3.  When  these  men  have  become  a  corporation,  what 
have  they  made  themselves  responsible  for  ? 

4.  What  is  a  shareholder  1    Why  so  called  ? 

5.  What  must  the  shareholders  do  when  they  meet  ? 

6.  What  officers  do  the  directors  elect  ? 

7.  What  is  the  business  of  the  directors  ?    Why  are 
they  generally  not  paid  for  this  work  ? 
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8.  How  often  are  meetings  of  the  shareholders  held  ? 

9.  Suppose  the  corporation  has  not  enough  money 
to  start  with,  how  do  the  shareholders  raise  more  ? 

10.  What  are  the  "  receipts  "  called,  which  are  given 
to  all  shareholders  ?     Why  are  they  given  1 

11.  What  is  another  name  for  all  the  shares?    for 
a  shareholder  ? 

12.  What  must  the  directors  do  first  with  the  earn- 
ings of  the  mill  ? 

13.  What  secondly  ? 

14.  If  there  is  any  money  left,  what  is  done  with  it? 

15.  What  is  meant  by  paying  a  dividend,  and  to 
whom  is  the  dividend  paid  ? 

16.  Do  the  shareholders  receive  a  dividend  every 
year  ?    When  not  ? 
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CHAPTEE   XIV. 

what  is  A  corporation?  —  (continued.) 

RAILROADS. 

"\  /TILLS   are   generally  started   in   the  way 
•"■*•     we  have  described;   but  all  enterprises 

1  are  not.  Suppose,  for  example,  a  railroad  is 
to  be  built.  For  laying  the  track,  building 
engines  and  stations,  etc.,  very  large  sums  of 
money  are  needed.  Part  of  this  is  raised  by 
subscribers,  who  thus  become  stockholders  in 
the  railroad,  and  these  men  really  own  the 
railroad.  If  enough  money  is  not  raised  by 
subscription  to  finish  the  railroad,  the  direc- 

2  tors  then  borrow  what  is  needed,  and  this  is 
done  by  issuing  bonds  in  somewhat  the  same 
way  that  the  United  States  did.  If  the  di- 
rectors could  not  borrow  the  necessary  money, 

3  the  work  could  not  be  completed ;  so  you  see 
how  important  it  is  that  they  should  be  able 
to  do  this.  But  people  will  not  lend  to  a 
corporation  unless  they  feel  that  their  money 
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is  safe,  and  that  they  will  get  it  back  again. 
Consequently,  to  make  people  feel  that  it  is 
safe  to  lend  to  this  railroad,  the  directors,  when 
they  issue  the  bonds,  generally  promise  that,  if  4 
the  railroad  does  not  succeed,  the  people  who 
lent  the  money  can  sell  the  engines  and  other 
property,  and  so  get  back  —  at  least  in  part  — 
the  money  they  lent. 

The  directors  write  a  circular,1  which  is  per- 
haps published  in  the  newspapers,  and  which 
says  that  every  one  who  will  lend  one  thousand 
dollars  to  the  company,  shall  receive  a  piece  of 
paper  with  the  promise  of  the  company  on  it  5 
that,  at  the  end  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  company  will  repay  this 
money  to  the  lender ;  and  also,  that  every  year 
until  that  time  the  company  will  pay  six  per 
cent  interest  (or  whatever  rate  of  interest  may 
be  agreed  upon)  to  the  lender.  What  would 
the  interest  on  $1,000  be  for  one  year  at  six  per  6 
cent  ?  After  this  circular  has  been  published, 
any  one  who  wishes  to  lend  money  to  the  cor- 
poration can  do  so,  and  receives  for  it  a  paper, 
called  a  bond.  These  papers  are  usually  signed 
by  the  president  and  treasurer ;  and,  as  we  have 

1  Let  the  children  look  out  the  meaning  of  this  word  in 
the  dictionary. 
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said,  they  generally  promise  also,  that,  should 

7  the  railroad  not  succeed,  the  bondholders  shall 
have  the  right  to  sell  the  road,  together  with 
the  engines,  cars,  buildings,  and  land  belonging 
to  it.  In  this  way  they  can  repay  themselves 
as  far  as  possible  for  the  money  lent. 

This  process  is  called  "selling  bonds,"  or 
"  putting   bonds    into   the   market."      A  bond 

8  means  something  that  binds ;  and  so  these 
pieces  of  paper  bind  the  company  to  repay  the 
lenders  the  money  they  have  lent  at  a  speci- 
fied time,  and  until  that  time  comes,  to  pay 
them  interest  for  their  money.  They  are  also 
acknowledgments  from  the  company  that  it  has 
received  the  money. 

Now  suppose  that,  by  selling  these  bonds, 
the  corporation,  or  company,  has  borrowed  all 
the  money  needed,  and  that  the  railroad  is 
started  and  is  running  successfully;  what  be- 
comes of  the  money  that  the  railroad  earns  ? 

9  As  in  the  case  of  the  mill,  the  corporation  must 
first  pay  the  wages  of  the  workmen  and  the 
salaries  of  the  superintendent  and  other  officers ; 
secondly,  it  must  lay  by  the  money  for  neces- 
sary repairs ;  thirdly,  it  must  pay  the  interest 
on  the  bonds ;  fourthly,  it  must  lay  by  enough 
money  to  pay  back  the  bonds  as  they  become 
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due;  and   lastly,  if  any  money  is  left,  it  is 
divided  among  the  shareholders. 

The  money  laid  by  to  pay  back  the  bonds  is  10 
called  a  "sinking   fund.'*      Every  corporation 
that  borrows  money  ought  to  have  a  sinking 
fund,  just  as  a  man  ought  to  lay  by  money  to 
pay  his  debts. 

Thus  you  see  that  a  bondholder  runs  less  11 
risk  than  a  shareholder,  for  the  corporation  is 
bound  to  pay  interest  on  its  bonds,  but  is  not 
bound  to  pay  dividends  on  its  stock.  Besides, 
if  the  railroad  company  fails  to  pay  the  interest 
on  its  bonds,  the  bondholders,  as  we  have  said, 
generally  have  a  right  to  sell  the  road,  engines, 
buildings,  land,  etc.,  and  so  repay  themselves 
the  money  they  have  lent,  while  the  stock- 
holders lose  all  the  money  they  have  subscribed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  railroad  is  very 
successful,  the  shareholders  may  receive  more  12 
money  than  the  bondholders;  for  no  matter 
how  large  the  profits  are,  only  the  promised 
rate  of  interest  is  paid  on  the  bonds,  whereas 
the  dividends  paid  to  the  stockholders  will 
grow  larger  as  the  earnings  of  the  railroad 
increase. 

It  is  by  corporations  such  as  these  that  nearly 
all  railroads  and  steamships  are  built  and  carried 
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13  on ;  and  thousands  of  mining  and  manufactur- 
ing companies  of  all  kinds  besides. 

14  Stocks  and  bonds  do  not  always  remain  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  first  own  them ;  for,  if 
at  any  time  the  owner  wants  money  for  his 
stock  or  bonds,  he  has  a  right  to  sell  them,  and 
the  man  who  buys  them  has  the  same  rights 
that  the  first  owner  had. 

Therefore  stocks  and  bonds  are  bought  and 
sold  like  other  property,  and  millions  of  dollars 
are  invested  in  them  every  year;  so  it  is  im- 
portant for  every  one  to  understand  something 
about  them. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XIV. 

1.  Is  a  railroad  generally  started  in  the  same  way 
that  a  mill  is  ? 

2.  If  a  company  needs  more  money  than  is  sub- 
scribed, how  is  it  raised  ? 

3.  Why  do  the  directors  wish  to  make  it  safe  for 
people  to  lend  them  money  ? 

4.  What  promise  do  the  directors  generally  make 
when  they  want  to  borrow  money?     Why? 

5.  What  is  written  on  the  circulars  which  the  direc- 
tors publish  ? 

6.  What  does  a  man  who  lends  money  to  a  corpora- 
tion receive  in  return  for  his  money  ? 

7.  If  the  railroad  fails,  of  what  value  are  the  bonds  ? 
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8.  Why  are  bonds  so  called  ? 

9.  What  is  done  every  year  with  the  earnings  of  the 
railroad  ? 

10.  What  is  a  sinking  fund  ? 

11.  Who  runs  the  greater  risk  of  losing  his  money, 
the  shareholder  or  the  bondholder  ?     Why  ? 

12.  If  the  railroad  is  successful,  whose  profit  will 
be  the  greater,  the  shareholders'  or  the  bondholders'? 
Why? 

13.  What  enterprises  besides  mills  and  railroads  are 
carried  on  by  corporations  ? 

14.  Do  stocks  and  bonds  always  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  who  first  owned  them  ?  How  are  they 
sold? 

Let  the  children  tell  about  any  corporation  of  which 
they  know,  its  officers,  etc. 
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CHAPTEE    XV. 

WHAT  IS   A   STRIKE? 

"DROBABLY  you  have  all  heard  of  "  strikes," 
■*-  and  very  likely  some  of  you  know  what 
they  are  ;  but  there  may  be  those  among  you 
who  do  not,  so  we  will  first  explain  what  a 
strike  is,  and  then  tell  you  something  about 
them. 

When  workmen  become  dissatisfied  with  their 
wages,  or  their  work,  or  for  any  other  reason, 

1  they  sometimes  refuse  to  work  until  their  em- 
ployers will  grant  what  they  wish.  This  is 
what  is  called  a  strike.  As  the  men  say,  they 
"  strike  for  higher  pay ; "  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

2  Sometimes  the  wages  have  been  lowered,  and 
the  strike  is  a  protest  against  this ;  sometimes 
the  men  think  the  wages  ought  to  be  raised, 
and  they  strike  for  an  increase. 

What  is  called  the  right  of  striking  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  right  of  a  man  or  woman 
to  refuse  to  work  for  the  pay  that  is  offered. 
"  It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,"  and  when 
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one  man  makes  an  offer  to  a  second  man,  thq 
second  man  has  a  right  to  accept  or  not  as  he 
pleases.  But  the  word  "  strike  "  is  used  only 
when  a  number  of  persons  combine  together, 
and  agree  not  to  work  except  for  certain  wages. 

Why  wages  are  sometimes  lowered,  and  why 
they  cannot  always  be  raised,  we  will  now  try 
to  show  you,  and  will  take  a  strike  in  a  mill  as 
an  example. 

We  have  already  told  you  where  the  money 
to  start  a  mill  comes  from,  what  the  expenses 
of  a  mill  are,1  how  money  is  raised  to  pay  the  3 
workmen's  wages,  and  what  the  dividends  are. 
Enough  money  is  generally  subscribed  at  the 
start  to  pay  the  men's  wages  for  some  time; 
but  after  that  the  mill  must  earn  enough  to  4 
pay  all  the  expenses.     For  people  will  not  go 
on  subscribing  money  to  any  mill  which  can- 
not sell  its  cloth,  because,  when  people  subscribe  5 
money,  they  expect  to  get  a  profit  on  it ;  and  a 
mill  cannot  go  on  running  and   paying   divi- 
dends  if  it   does   not  sell  its    cloth,   or   if    it 
only  sells  it  for  a  very  small  price.      Here  is 
a  somewhat  similar  case.      A  boy  named  Joe  6 
wanted  Henry  to  go  shares  with  him  in  buy- 
ing a  knife.     Joe  told  Henry  that,  if  he  would 
1  Have  the  children  name  the  expenses  of  a  mill. 
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help  him  to  buy  a  jack-knife,  he  could  carve 
wooden  toys  with  it  and  sell  them;  and  that 
he  would  pay  part  of  what  he  got  to  Henry, 
because  Henry  owned  part  of  the  knife  which 
Joe  carved  with.  So  Henry  gave  Joe  some 
money,  and  together  they  bought  the  knife. 
If  Joe  succeeded,  Henry  would  share  the  money, 
or  profits,  earned  by  the  sale  of  the  toys. 
Now  suppose  Joe  did  not  sell  his  toys,  and 
suppose  too  that  he  had  quite  worn  out  the 

7  jack-knife  in  carving  them ;  then  Joe  could  not 
share  his  earnings  with  Henry,  because  there 
were  no  earnings  to  share.  In  this  case,  do  you 
think  Henry  would  go  shares  with  Joe  in  buy- 
ing any  more  knives  ?  I  think  not.  Henry 
was  willing  to  do  this  at  first,  because  he 
thought  that  Joe  would  succeed  in  selling  his 
toys  ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  money  he 
had  subscribed  was  lost,  he  refused  to  buy  any 
more  knives  with  Joe.  Henry  had  taken  part 
of  his  savings  to  buy  his  share  in  the  knife,  and 
did  not  wish  to  lose  them  in  that  way  again. 

8  So  it  is  with  a  mill ;  it  must  sell  its  cloth,  or 
it  cannot  carry  on  business ;  and  unless  it  does 
this,  nobody  will  continue  to  subscribe  money 
to  keep  it  running,  no  matter  how  much  the 
mill-owners  may  need  the  money. 
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All  through  the  history  of  the  world,  there 
are  accounts  of  times  of  prosperity  followed  by 
hard  times  and  poverty.     There  are  good  rea- 
sons for  these  changes ;  but  it  would  take  too 
long  to  explain  them  here.     During  these  hard  9 
seasons,  mill-owners  often  find  that  more  cloth 
has  been  made  than  people  will  buy,  or  that 
people  feel  too  poor  to  buy  largely.     In  such 
cases,  the  directors  must  do  one  of  two  things. 
They  must  close  the  mill,  or  they  must  sell  the  10 
cloth  at  a  lower  price  ;  and  if  more  cloth  is  made 
than  can  be  sold,  it  must  be  put  in  storehouses. 
Of  course,  the  stored  cloth  brings  in  no  money, 
and  what  is  sold  brings  in  less  than  usual.     As 
the  mill  earns  much  less  than  it  did  before,  the 
expenses  must  be  cut  down.     First,  the  stock- 11 
holders  get  no  dividends  on  the  money  they 
subscribed ;   and  second,  the  workmen's  wages 
are  lowered,  or  else  the  mill  is  run  on  half-time, 
so  that  the  men  get  less  pay.    As  the  mill  hand 
expects  his  wages  for  the  work  he  does,  so  his 
employer  expects  a  return  for  the  money  he  has 
saved  and  put  into  the  mill.     But  in  bad  times 
this  cannot  be  done,  and  then  it  is  hard  for 
all.     It  is  hard  for  the  people  who  subscribed  12 
money  to  build  the  mill  to  get  no  return  for  it, 
and  it  is  hard  for  the  workmen  to  make  fifty 
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cents  do  the  work  of  a  dollar.     Under  these 

13  circumstances  the  men  sometimes  refuse  to 
work  for  reduced  wages,  and  then  there  is 
a  "strike." 

14  Let  us  suppose  that  there  was  a  cotton  mill 
in  the  town  of  Greenfield,  which  had  been 
started  by  fifty  men,  who  had  taken  their  sav- 
ings and  subscribed  to  the  business.  After  a 
time,  so  much  cotton  cloth  came  into  the  market 
that  the  mill  could  not  sell  its  goods  at  a  high 

15  price.  But  the  directors  thought  it  better  to 
sell  their  goods  for  whatever  they  could  get  for 
them,  than  to  let  them  lie  idle  in  the  store- 
houses. In  this  case,  the  mill  earned  but  little 
money;  and  as  this  little  had  to  pay  all  the 
expenses,  these  of  course  had  to  be  reduced. 

16  The  wages  were  lowered,  and  the  subscribers, 
i.  e.  shareholders,  got  no  dividends. 

There  were  many  men  and  women  employed 
in  this  mill,  and  they  were  naturally  much  dis- 
contented at  this  state  of  things.  The  men  met 
together,  and  one  man,  named  Sam  Piper,  said, 

17  "  Let's  make  the  owners  pay  us  the  same  wages 
we  have  always  had.  We  can,  if  we  strike. 
We  do  the  same  work  we  have  always  done ; 
and  they  want  to  cheat  us."  "  That 's  so,"  said 
another  shiftless  man,  who  was  always  in  debt ; 
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"  it  was  hard  enough  to  get  on  as  it  was  before, 
but  we  can't  get  on  with  less  than  we  Ve  had. 
We  11  stop  working.,,  "  Yes/'  cried  most  of 
the  rest,  "  so  we  will."  "  But,"  objected  one  man, 
named  Dick  Field,  "  how  can  we  get  on  with 
no  wages  at  all  ? "  "  0,"  said  Sam  Piper,  "  we 
will  go  on  credit  till  we  've  made  the  owners 
pay  us  what  we  ought  to  have."  "  Well,"  said 
another  man,  "  we  shall  have  debts  enough  to 
pay  off,  even  if  we  get  what  we  want,  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks."  "  Yes,"  said  Dick  Field, 
"  how  will  it  be  if  we  are  out  of  work  two 
months,  and  then  have  to  take  just  what  they 
offer  us  after  all  ?  "  "  0,  don't  think  of  that," 
exclaimed  the  shiftless  man,  "  we  will  have  our 
rights  first." 

So  the  workmen,  led  by  Sam  Piper,  stopped  18 
working.     Every  week  they  went  to  the  direc- 
tors, and  asked  if  they  could  have  the  wages 
they  wanted.     Every  week  the  directors  said, 
"  We  can't  give  you  the  wages  you  ask  for,  be- 19 
cause  we  can't  afford  to."     This  Sam  Piper  and 
his  friends  did  not  understand  or  believe.     But 
Dick  Field  knew  more  about  it ;  he  saw  why 
the  mill  could  not  pay  higher  wages ;  and  he 
and  some  of  the  other  men  would  have  gone  20 
back  to  work,  if  Piper  and  the  rest  had  not 
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threatened  to  burn  the  house  of  any  man  who 
would  work  for  low  wages.  Thus  the  men  who 
were  willing  to  work  were  forced  to  be  idle 
by  those  who  were  not  willing  to  work ;  and  as 
few  had  saved  enough   money  to  carry  them 

21  through  weeks  of  idleness,  they  had  to  run  in 
debt.     But  as  time  went  on,  butchers  and  gro- 

22  cers  demanded  payment ;  they  could  not  afford 
to  give  their  goods  away,  and  they  needed  their 
money.  The  workmen  were  in  a  sad  state. 
Sam  Piper,  however,  said,  "0,  wait,  and  we 
shall  get  the  wages  we  want."  But  idleness 
does  not  make  waiting  seem  short.  The  men 
began  to  vow  vengeance  on  their  employers. 
They  were  hungry  and  angry,  and  inflamed 
their  anger  with  drink,  and  had  nightly  meet- 

23ings  to  talk  over  their  troubles.  One  night, 
after  much  drinking,  the  men  suddenly  ex- 
claimed that  they  would  burn  down  the  mill, 
and  so  revenge  themselves  on  their  employers. 
They  collected  in  a  large  crowd  and  rushed  to 
the  mill,  broke  open  the  doors  and  windows, 
broke  the  machinery,  and  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing. Soon  all  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  the  next  day  but   a 

24  smoking  ruin.  The  leaders  had,  however,  been 
recognized  and  caught  by  other  townsmen,  who 
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had  rushed  to  see  what  was  happening,  and 
were  quickly  lodged  in  jail,  where  for  weeks, 
and  perhaps  for  months,  they  got  no  wages  at 
all. 

Now  let  us  see  what  all  this  had  done  for 
the  workmen,  and  how  it   affected  other  peo- 
ple.    By  striking,  the  men  had  run  themselves  25 
deeply  into  debt,  and  were  no   longer  trusted 
by  the  grocers  and  storekeepers.     By  burning  26 
down  the  mill,  they  had  destroyed  the  property 
of  the  mill-owners,  who  lost  all  their  money. 
The  mill-owners  could  not  afford  to  rebuild  the 
mill,  and  even  if  they  could  have   started   it 
again,  they  could  not  have   afforded   to   give  27 
higher  wages  than  before,  because  they  had  just 
lost  so  much  money.     So  the  men  were  thrown 
out  of  work  altogether,  and  got  no  wages  at  all. 
By  burning  the  mill,  they  had  destroyed  the 
machinery  that  gave  them  work ;    it  was    like 
killing  the   goose   that   laid   the   golden  eggs.  28 
Besides    all    this,    the    strike    brought    other 
trouble.      When  the  mill  was  burned,  a  large 
amount  of  money's  worth  was  lost  forever,  and 
all  men  were  poorer  for  that  loss.     To  illustrate  29 
what  we  mean,  "'et  us  suppose  that  a  mob  of 
men  in  the  town  of  Hamburg  should  get  angry 
with   a  dealer  in   wheat,  and   tear  down  his 
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storehouses,  and  throw  all  his  tons  of  wheat 
into  the  sea,  there  would  be  just  so  much  less 
food  for  the  people  of  Hamburg  to  eat.  And 
so,  when  a  mill  is  destroyed,  the  material  used 
in  building  it  is  wasted  and  lost,  and  there  is 
just  so  much  less  material  in  the  world  for 
all  men  to  use. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XV. 

1.  What  is  a  strike  ? 

2.  What  sometimes  causes  a  strike  1 

3.  Do  you  remember  what  the  expenses  of  a  mill 
are  ?    And  can  you  tell  how  a  mill  is  started  ? 

4.  After  a  mill  is  fairly  started,  what  must  it  do  1 

5.  Why  will  not  people  go  on  subscribing  money 
to  a  mill  which  cannot  sell  its  cloth  ? 

6.  Illustrate  by  the  story  of  Henry  and  Joe. 

7.  What  happened  to  Joe  when  he  could  not  sell 
the  toys  he  had  made  1 

8.  Why  then  is  it  important  for  a  mill  to  sell  the 
cloth  it  makes  ? 

9.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  a  mill  makes  more  cloth 
than  it  can  sell  ?     When  ? 

10.  What  must  the  directors  do  then  ? 

11.  Tell  how  the  directors  cut  down  the  expenses. 

12.  Why  is  this  hard  for  the  people  who  subscribed 
money  to  build  the  mill  ? 

13.  It  is  also  hard  for  the  workmen,  and  what  do 
they  sometimes  do  ? 
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14.  How  was  the  mill  in  Greenfield  started  ?  After 
it  was  built,  were  cotton  cloths  bringing  a  high  or  a  low 
price  in  the  market  ? 

15.  What  did  the  directors  do  ?     Why? 

16.  What  effect  did  the  low  price  of  the  cloth  have 
on  the  wages  and  dividends  ?    Why  ? 

17.  What  did  the  workmen  say  when  they  met  to- 
gether ? 

18.  What  did  the  men  decide  to  do  ? 

19.  What  did  the  mill-owners  tell  them,  when  they 
asked  for  higher  wages  ? 

20.  Why  were  some  of  the  men  ready  to  go  back  to 
work  ?    Why  did  they  not  ? 

21.  How  did  the  men  manage  to  live  without  earning 
any  wages  ? 

22.  What  did  the  storekeepers  at  last  tell  the  men  ? 

23.  What  happened  one  night  when  all  the  men  were 
angry  ? 

24.  What  became  of  the  leaders  in  this  crime  ? 

25.  Had  burning  the  mill  done  the  strikers  any 
good?     Why  not? 

26.  Tell  the  effect  of  the  fire  on  the  mill-owners  ;  on 
the  people  who  had  subscribed  money  to  the  mill. 

27.  If  the  mill-owners  had  been  able  to  start  the 
mill  again,  would  the  workmen  probably  have  got  high 
wages  ?    Why  not  ? 

28.  Burning  the  mill  was  like  what  fable  you  have 
heard  ? 

29.  Why  would  all  men  have  been  poorer  for  the 
burning  of  the  mill,  even  if  it  had  been  rebuilt  ?  Illus- 
trate. 

8 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 

what  is  A  strike  ? — -{continued.) 

~\  \  7HEN"  bad  times  come,  if  a  mill  can  earn 
*  *      even  a  little,  it  helps  to  tide  the  bad  time 

1  over ;  but  if  the  workmen  strike,  the  mill  loses 
the  chance  of  earning  even  that  little.  It  is 
somewhat  the  same  with  a  man's  family ;  when 
he  cannot  get  much  work  to  do,  it  is  hard  for 
them  to  manage,  and  when  he  cannot  get  any- 
work  at  all,  it  is  harder  for  them  than  ever. 
If  the  mill  cannot  sell  its  cloth  at  all,  nor 
the  man  earn  money  at  all,  neither  can  get  on 
at  all. 

Let  us  now  tell  you  of  another  mill,  in 
Hampton.  Here  wages  were  lowered,  as  they 
were  in  the    Greenfield  mill.      The   workmen 

2  also  struck ;  but  when  they  could  not  afford  to 
go  without  work  any  longer,  they  went  to  work 
at  the  lowered  wages ;  for  they  thought  that 
"  half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no  bread."     The 

3  strike  caused  loss  to  the  owners,  because,  when 
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no  goods  were  made,  none  could  be  sold  (except 
what  happened  to  be  on  hand),  and  also  because 
it  injures  machinery  to  let  it  stand  idle.     The 
men  lost  their  wages  for  the  time  they  were  4 
out  of  work ;  and  not  only  this,  but  they  had 
to  take  from  what  they  were  earning  when  they 
began  to  work  again  to  pay  their  debts,  and  had 
to  scrimp  themselves  and  their  families  to  do  5 
this.     But  it   did  not  bring  so  much   loss   to  6 
either  the  owners  or  men  as  if  the  mill  had 
been  burned. 

Now  we  will  speak  of  a  third  mill,  one  in 
Whiteland.  A  set  of  thrifty  men  worked  in  this 
mill,  and  nearly  all  had  some  money  laid  by  in 
a  bank.  When  the  Greenfield  and  Hampton 
mills  lowered  wages,  the  Whiteland  mill  had  to 
do  the  same,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  When  7 
the  workmen  met  to  talk  the  matter  over,  one 
of  them,  named  Joseph  Allen,  said :  "  It  seems  8 
to  me  we  should  be  very  foolish  to  strike.  All 
summer,  the  newspapers  have  been  saying  that 
the  times  are  very  bad  everywhere,  —  that  all 
manufactories  and  railroads  are  not  earning 
much,  and  that  they  can't  afford  to  pay  their 
men  as  much  as  they  have  done.  If  we  want 
to  ask  for  higher  wages,  let 's  wait  till  times  are 
good,  when  the  mill-owners  can  afford  to  raise 
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our  pay."  "Yes,"  said  David  Crocker,  "it's 
better  to  get  a  little  than  nothing  at  all,  and 
I've  got  five  children  to  look  after."  So  the 
9  men  agreed  not  to  strike,  but  to  go  on  working 
until  better  times  came ;  and  what  with  their 
savings  and  hard  economy  they  managed  to 
get  on.  One  day,  after  some  months  had  gone 
by,  Joseph  Allen  declared  that  he  had  seen  in 

10  the  papers  that  cotton  cloth  had  been  selling 
for  higher  prices,  while  the  cost  of  making  it 
was  the  same,  and  that  times  were  everywhere 
better.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  is  our  time."  And 
he  told  the  other  men  so,  and  they  went  to 
their  employers,  the  mill-owners,  and  asked 
them  if  the  times  were  not  good  enough  for 
them  to  give  higher  wages. 

11.  The  mill-owners  had  been  considering  the 
matter  also,  and,  as  they  could  now  get  a  better 
price  for  their  cloth  and  their  expenses  had  not 
increased,  they  felt  that  they  could  afford  to  pay 
more  in  wages ;  so  they  agreed  to  the  workmen's 
petition,  and  raised  the  wages.     Thus  the  men 

12  gained  their  point  without  a  strike.  The  own- 
ers had  lost,  and  the  workmen  had  lost;  but 
neither  had  lost  as  much  as  if  there  had  been  a 
strike.  The  owners  had  lost  by  the  low  price 
of  cotton  goods.     The  workmen  had  lost  part 
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of  their  wages  and  were  a  little  in  debt ;  but  13 
they  were  far  more  comfortably  off  than  they 
would  have  been  if  they  had  struck  and  been 
out  of  work  for  weeks. 

Which  set  of  men  do  you  think  showed  the 
most  common  sense  ? 

Of  course,  workmen  have  a  right  to  strike, 
provided  that  they  injure  no  property  and  pre- 
vent no  other  men  from  working,  and  provided 
that  they  do  not  burden  any  one  else  with  their 
support.  Sometimes  it  is  the  only  way  by 
which  they  can  set  things  right.  As  there  are 
good  workmen  and  bad  workmen,  so  there  are 
good  employers  and  bad  employers,  and  the 
right  to  strike  is  the  workmen's  protection  14 
against  a  bad  employer,  who  knows  that  if  he 
is  not  just  to  his  men  they  can  refuse  to  work 
for  him.  The  right  to  strike  is,  therefore,  a 
necessary  and  unquestionable  one,  but  the  wis- 
dom of  actually  striking  work  is  quite  another 
matter.  One  reason  why  workmen  had  better 
not  do  so  is  that  high  or  low  wages  do  not 
generally  depend  on  the  good  or  bad  will  of  an 
employer.  They  depend  upon  more  causes  than 
we  can  explain,  but  we  will  try  to  point  out  one. 

If  a  mill-owner  has  to  pay  a  large  price  for  15 
his  raw  cotton,  his  profit  may  not  be  large  even 
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if  he  sells  his  cloth  for  a  good  price,  and  he  may 
have  to  pay  low  wages.  We  will  illustrate  this 
by  a  little  story. 

Simon  was  a  miller,  who  owned  a  grist-mill. 
He  hired  a  man,  named  Jacob,  to  help  him  do 
his  work.  He  bought  some  corn  for  $20,  and 
when  it  was  ground  he  sold  the  meal  for  $30. 
That  left  him  $10,  out  of  which  he  paid  Jacob 
$4  as  wages,  and  then  had  $6  left  for  himself. 
Now  if  he  could  buy  the  corn  at  a  low  price, 
say  $10,  and  could  still  sell  it  for  $30,  he  could 
pay  Jacob  higher  wages  and  yet  make  a  good 
profit.  But  suppose  that  he  had  to  pay  $25  for 
his  corn,  and  sold  it  for  $30.  He  would  then 
have  only  $5  left,  and  he  could  not  afford  to 
keep  Jacob,  and  would  have  to  dismiss  him. 
So  you  will  see  that,  when  the  employer  cannot 
make  any  profit,  and  the  wrorkmen  must  take 
low  wages  or  none,  a  strike  cannot  help  them. 

It  is  simply  a  question  for  workmen  to  decide, 
whether  a  strike  is  wise  or  foolish,  and  it  has 
generally  been  found  to  be  more  foolish  than 
16  wise.  In  the  last  forty  years,  scarcely  a  strike 
has  been  successful  in  England  or  America; 
that  is,  workmen  have  struck  work,  gone  with- 
out wages,  and  at  last  been  forced  to  return  to 
their  work,  often  for  the  same  pay  that  they 
refused  in  the  first  place. 
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Workmen  should  first  calculate  for  Low  long  17 
a  time  they  can  afford  to  be  idle  without  bring- 
ing great  distress  on  their  families,  and  also 
whether,  if  successful,  the  increase  for  which 
they  are  striking  will  make  up  to  them  for  the 
entire  loss  of  wages  during  the  strike. 

What  must  we  learn  from  all  this  ?    To  "look  18 
before  we  leap."     If  workmen  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  wages,  let  them  first  carefully  ex- 19 
amine  the  prices  at  which  goods  are  selling  in 
the  markets,  and,  secondly,  what  the  expenses 
of  the  mill  are,  and  then  see  if  their  employers 
can  give  them  more  pay  before  they  strike  for 
it.      Sometimes  it  is  possible  for  workmen  to 
avoid  a  strike,  by  choosing  the  wisest  among 
them  to  look  into  these  matters  and  talk  them 
over  with  their  employers,  and  so  prevent  much 
distress  and  misery.     Above  all,  the  workmen 
should  be  careful  not  to  destroy  property,  first,  20 
because  it  is  wrong,  and,  secondly,  because  they 
gain  nothing  by  it,  and  lose  much. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XVL 

1.  Why  is  it  important,  when  times  are  bad,  that  a 
mill  should  be  able  to  earn  even  a  little? 

2.  When  the  wages  were  lowered  in  the  Hampton 
mill,  what  did  the  men  do  ? 
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3.  Why  was  this  a  loss  to  the  owners  1 

4.  Why  was  this  a  loss  to  the  workmen  ? 

5.  Why  were  the  men  worse  off  than  they  would 
have  been  if  they  had  not  struck? 

6.  Was  the  loss  greater,  or  less,  than  if  the  mill  had 
been  burned  1     Why  1 

7.  What  did  the  Whiteland  mill  hands  do  during 
this  time  1 

8.  What  did  Joseph  Allen  tell  the  men  *? 

9.  What  did  the  men  agree  to  do  ?     Why  ? 

10.  Some  months  later,  what  did  Joseph  Allen  learn 
from  the  newspapers,  and  what  did  he  and  the  rest  do  2 

11.  Why  did  the  directors  grant  their  request  ? 

12.  Was  there  any  loss  in  this  case  1  Who  lost,  and 
why  ? 

13.  In  which  of  the  three  towns  was  the  loss  the 
least  ?    Why  1 

14.  Why  is  the  right  of  striking  useful  to  workmen  ? 

15.  Why  may  a  mill-owner  be  unable  to  pay  high 
wages,  even  when  he  sells  his  cloth  at  a  high  price  ? 
Illustrate. 

16.  Have  strikes  generally  been  successful  in  England 
and  America  during  the  last  forty  years  ? 

17.  Even  when  it  seems  reasonable  to  strike,  what 
should  men  first  be  careful  to  find  out  before  they 
strike  ? 

18.  What  is  to  be  learned  from  the  story  of  these 
strikes  ? 

19.  When  workmen  are  dissatisfied  with  their  wages, 
what  is  the  wisest  plan  to  follow  1 

20.  In  any  case,  why  should  they  not  destroy  prop- 
erty ? 
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CHAPTEE  XVII. 

DEBT  AND   SAVING. 

OOMETIMES  we  see  strange  differences  in 
^  the  way  in  which  two  men  in  the  same 
circumstances  get  on  in  the  world.  With  the 
same  amount  of  money,  one  will  be  prosperous 
and  living  in  comfort,  while  the  other  will  al- 
ways be  poor  and  in  debt.  Now  why  is  this  ? 
A  dollar  is  a  dollar ;  and  why  is  it  that  some 
people  seem  to  do  so  much  more  with  it  than 
others  ? 

It  is  a  secret,  but  a  secret  that  any  one  of 
you  may  learn  if  he  will,  —  the  secret  of  econ- 
omy.1 The  first  rule  of  it  is,  Always  live 
within  your  income.  Your  income  is  the  money 
that  comes  in  every  year,  —  what  is  earned,  in 
fact.  A  man  cannot  always  make  his  income 
as  laroe  as  he  would  wish;  but  he  can  often 
regulate  what  money  he  will  spend.  And,  of 
course,  if  he  spends  less  than  he  receives,  there 

1  Let  the  children  look  out  the  definition  of  economy. 
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is  something  left;  that  something,  the  savings, 
makes  the  difference  between  comfort  and 
poverty.  A  well-known  writer  has  truly  said 
something  like  this :  "  Given,  income  one  dol- 
lar a  day,  outgo  ninety  cents ;  result  happiness. 
Given,  income  one  dollar  a  day,  outgo  one 
dollar  and  ten  cents ;  result  misery." 

When  a  man  has  a  little  money  ahead,  it 
frequently  helps  him  to  save  more.  The  follow- 
ing story  will  give  you  an  example  of  this. 

1  John  White  and  James  Mason  were  two 
laborers,  who  each  earned  ten  dollars  a  week. 
They  both  had  families  to  support ;  but,  while 
White  had  saved  up  fifty  dollars  and  put  it  in 
the  bank,  Mason  had  saved  nothing.  Both  these 
men  could  only  get  odd  jobs  in  winter,  so  the 

2  money  earned  in  summer  must  be  counted  upon 
to  support  them  through  the  winter  months. 

As  we  have  seen,  John  White  was  a  thrifty 
man,  desirous  of  making  every  dollar  go  as  far 

3  as  he  could.  He  knew  that  coal  cost  generally 
$6  a  ton  in  summer,  and  $8  in  winter.  As  he 
had  money  saved  up,  he  could  buy  his  four 
tons  of  coal  in  summer  for  $24,  while  in  winter 
his  four  tons  would  have  cost  him  $32.     Thus, 

4  by  buying  his  supply  of  coal  when  it  was  cheap, 
he  saved  $8  a  year. 
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Let  us  see  how  his  neighbor,  James  Mason, 
managed.     Mason  had  been  running  in  debt  all 
winter  for  all  that  he  bought,  and  had  not  a  dollar 
saved  in  any  bank.     He  needed  one  ton  of  coal 
in  summer,  but  had  to  buy  it  by  the  basketful,  5 
and  pay  thirty  cents  a  basket ;  so  that  by  the 
time  he  had  bought  a  ton,  or  twenty-five  bas- 
ketfuls,  it  had  cost  him  $7.50.    During  the  fol-  6 
lowing  winter  he  had  to  buy  three  tons  of  coal, 
each  by  the  basketful ;  and  as  coal  was  dearer 
in  winter,  he  had  to  pay  thirty-eight  cents  a 
basket.     At  this  rate,  a  ton  cost   him  $9.50,  7 
and  three  tons  three  times  that,  or  $28.50.     If 
you  add  the  price  of  the  ton  bought  in  summer, 
you  will  see  that  his  coal  for  one  year  had  cost 
him  $36.1      So  James  Mason  s  yearly  supply  s 
of  coal  cost  him  $36,  John  White's  cost  him 
$24;  and  therefore  James  Mason  had  to  pay  9 
$12  more  than  he  need  have  done.     So  it  was 
with  flour,  and  sugar,  and  many  other  things, 
which  White,  by  thought  and  saving,  could  buy 
in  large  quantities,  and  when  they  were  cheap ; 
while  Mason,  buying  but  a  little  at  a  time,  had 
to  pay  high  prices.     Now  Mason  had  also  run 
in  debt  for  his  house-rent,  and  at  last  asked  his 

1  Let  the  children  make  these  calculations  for  themselves 
on  the  blackboard. 
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10  landlord,  Eobert  Davis,  to  let  him  put  off  pay- 
ing the  rent  for  two  months. 

Davis  could  not  afford  to  do  this.     So  when 
Mason  complained  that  he  had  a  family  to  sup- 

11  port,  Davis  answered :  "  I  also  have  a  family  to 
support,  and  have  saved  the  money  to  buy  this 
house,  and  cannot  let  any  one  live  in  it  rent- 
free.  If  you  do  not  soon  pay  me,  you  must  find 
another  house." 

At  last,  Davis  had  to  turn  Mason  out  of  his 

12  house.  Mason  was  very  angry,  and  complained 
of  Davis  as  a  hard  landlord  and  down  on  the 
poor.  Mason  seemed  to  think  that  Davis  ought 
to  save  money,  build  a  house,  and  then  let  him 
have  it  rent-free.  He  was  unable  to  realize 
that  Davis  needed  the  money  exactly  as  much 
as  he  himself  did. 

13  Sometimes,  when  a  workman  does  not  pay  a 
debt,  the  person  to  whom  he  owes  the  money 
can  obtain  it  directly  from  the  employer ;  and 
this  was  the  way  in  which  Davis  at  last  got 
his  rent  from  Mason,  who  of  course  had  to 
work,  and  yet  had  his  wages  taken  to  pay  his 
debt.  Truly  this  was  harder  than  if  he  had 
saved  money  beforehand  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  pay  his  rent  when  it  should  become  due. 

This  method  of  getting  a  debt  paid,  by  going 
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to  the  employer  and  obliging  him  to  pay  a 
man's  wages  to  his  debtor,  is  called  trusteeing 
wages,  or,  as  they  say  in  the  West,  garnisheeing 
wages,  and  we  will  explain  it  by  the  following 
true  story. 

In  our  great  Western  country,  hundreds  of 
engineers  and  firemen  are  employed  on  the  rail- 
roads, and  an  experienced  officer  of  one  of  these 
roads  has  told  how  a  certain  superintendent 
dealt  with  the  workmen  who  ran  in  debt  and 
had  their  wages  trusteed. 

A  fireman  named  Briggs  would  not  pay  his  14 
butcher.  The  butcher  brought  his  unpaid  bill 
to  a  lawyer,  who  went  to  the  superintendent  of 
engineers  and  obliged  him  to  pay  Briggs's  wages 
to  the  butcher.  The  superintendent  then  said 
to  the  fireman,  "  Mr.  Briggs,  if  your  wages  are 
ever  trusteed  again,  you  leave  this  railroad. 
We  will  employ  no  man  who  does  not  keep 
out  of  debt."  Briggs  answered,  "I  could  get  15 
along,  if  I  only  had  higher  wages."  The  super- 
intendent replied,  "We  employ  no  men  whoi6 
do  not  live  within  their  means,  whether  they 
have  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  three  hun- 
dred. There  are  other  men  with  families  who 
earn  no  more  wages  than  you  do.  You  must 
spend  no  more  than  you  earn,  or  you  leave  us." 
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Out  of  many  firemen  and  engineers  whose 
wages  were  trusteed,  this  superintendent  found 

17  but  three  whose  debts  were  unavoidable,  and 
were  caused  by  long  illnesses,  which  had  pre- 
vented their  working.     These  three  were  paid 

18  part  of  their  wages,  while  the  rest  of  the  money 
went  towards  the  discharge  of  their  debts,  and 
they  were  not  turned  off.     But  all  the  others 

19  who  ran  in  debt  after  this  warning  were  dis- 
missed, having  been  proved  to  be  unworthy, 
thriftless  men. 

20  After  this,  men  were  rarely  discharged  from 
the  railroad  for  debt ;  because,  as  soon  as  they 
felt  that  their  future  work  and  livelihood  de- 
pended on  their  own  economy,  they  were  care- 
ful not  to  spend  more  than  they  earned. 

21  The  superintendent  added,  that,  in  the  town 
where  he  lived,  there  were  a  number  of  en- 
gineers who  had  pretty  houses  with  well-kept 
yards  and  flower-beds.  These  men  had  saved 
money  to  invest,  so  that  it  brought  them  in  a 
small  income,  besides  their  wages.  Other  en- 
gineers had  spent  their  money  as  they  got  it; 
their  houses  were  poor  and  dirty,  and  they  had 
nothing  saved  for  sickness  or  old  age. 
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Questions   on   Chapter  XVII. 

1.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  laborers  John  White 
and  James  Mason  ? 

2.  If  they  have  work  only  in  the  summer,  what 
must  they  do  in  order  to  provide  for  the  winter  ? 

3.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  price  of  coal 
in  summer  and  in  winter  ?     About  how  much  ? 

4.  How  much  might  John  sometimes  save  if  he 
bought  his  coal  in  summer  1 

5.  How  did  James  Mason  buy  his  coal  ? 

6.  At  thirty  cents  per  basket,  how  much  did  one 
ton  of  coal  cost  him  ? 

7.  How  much  in  winter,  when  it  was  thirty-eight 
cents  ? 

8.  How  much  did  three  tons  cost  him  in  winter  ? 
Add  the  ton  bought  in  summer,  and  how  much  had  four 
tons  of  coal  cost  James  ? 

9.  How  much  had  John's  cost  him  ?  Then  how 
much  did  James  lose  by  not  saving  money  to  buy  his 
coal  with  ? 

10.  When  Mason  could  not  pay  his  house-rent,  what 
did  he  ask  his  landlord  to  do  ] 

11.  Why  did  Davis  refuse  ? 

12.  When  Mason  was  at  last  turned  out,  what  com- 
plaint did  he  make  ?     Was  this  fair  ? 

13.  How  did  Davis  at  last  get  his  rent  ? 

14.  Tell  about  Briggs,  the  fireman,  who  had  his 
wages  trusteed. 

15.  What  complaint  did  Briggs  make  ? 

16.  What  was  the  superintendent's  reply  ? 

17.  Among    those  who    had    their  wages  trusteed 
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were  there  any  whom  the  superintendent  did  not  turn 
off?     Why? 

18.  What  was  done  for  them  ? 

19.  What  became  of  the  thriftless  men  1 

20.  What  effect  did  the  superintendent's  rule  have  on 
the  men  1 

21.  What  did  the  superintendent  say  about  some  of 
the  engineers  in  his  town  1 
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CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

debt  AND  saving.  —  (continued) 

\  NOTHER  class  of  debts  which  may  be 
•*•  ^  of  benefit  are  those  undertaken  by  men 
of  small  means  to  buy  horses,  houses,  land,  or 
other  durable  property,  by  the  sale  of  which 
they  can  at  any  time  pay  their  debts. 

Here  is  an  example.     Mr.  Brown  felt  that,  if  1 
he  owned  his  house,  he  would  have  to  pay  less 
in  taxes  than  he  already  did  in  rent.     He  bor-  2 
rowed  the  money  of  a  Mr.  Taylor,  agreeing  that, 
if  he  did  not  pay  it  back  within  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  Mr.  Taylor  should  have  the  house. 
He  bought  the  house,  and  worked  hard  every 
year  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  borrowed  money, 
and  also  to  pay  back  part  of  the  principal  itself. 
After   a  few   years  of   thrifty   labor,    he    had  3 
paid  them  both,  and  owned  the  house.      If  Mr. 
Brown  had  been  unable  to  repay  the  borrowed 
money,  Mr.  Taylor  could  have  taken  the  house  4 
in   payment   of    his   debt,   and    so   have   lost 
nothing. 
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But,  as  a  rule,  those  debts  are  to  be  con- 
demned which  are  undertaken  for  food  and 
clothing,  or  any  article  that  is  at  once  used  up, 
because  there  is  great  risk  that  the  lender  will 
not  be  repaid.  For  example,  if  Mr.  Brown  had 
borrowed  money  for  food  and  coal,  and  had 
afterwards  failed  to  repay  Mr.  Taylor,  the  food 
and  coal  would  have  been  used  up  long  before, 

5  and  there  would  have  been  nothing  which  Mr. 
Taylor  could  take  to  make  up  for  the  money 
lent ;  and  it  would  therefore  have  been  a  dead 
loss  to  him,  which  perhaps  he  could  ill  afford. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  a  disadvantage  to  Mr. 
Brown  not  to  have  repaid  the  money,  because 
his  neighbors  would  be  unwilling  to  trust  a 
man  who  did  not  pay  his  debts. 

As  we  have  said,  all  through  the  history 
of  the  world  there  have  been  times  of  plenty, 
followed  by  times  of  want  and  misery.  Before 
closing  this  lesson  on  debt  and  saving,  we  will 
tell  you  a  true  story,  showing  how  thrifty  hab- 
its will  enable  men  and  women  to  get  through 
hard  times  without  suffering. 

In  1868,  or  thereabouts,  two  Swedish  cabi- 
net-makers came  from  Sweden  to  Philadelphia. 

6  There  they  found  work ;  and  out  of  their  wages 
they  saved  enough  money  to  send  to  their  sis- 
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ter  to  pay  her  passage  from  Sweden  to  America. 
When  she  arrived,  she  found  a  good  situation, 
and  the  three  then  managed  to  save  more 
money,  and  sent  enough  to  their  old  father  to  7 
pay  off  a  mortgage  on  his  farm.  They  con- 
tinued their  thrifty  habits,  and  at  last  had  laid 
by  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

In  1873,  a  great  panic  occurred  in  money 
matters  ;  many  banks  closed,  and  could  not  pay 
coin  for  their  paper ;  merchants  failed ;  mills 
could  not  sell  their  goods,  and  had  to  stop 
running ;  and  many  men  were  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Among  these  men  were  the  two 
Swedes ;  but  they  had  saved  enough  money  8 
when  they  received  good  wages  to  support 
themselves  now,  without  asking  help.  They 
still  kept  at  work  making  sets  of  furniture  for 
themselves.  In  the  spring,  one  of  them  heard 
there  was  a  demand  for  cabinet-making  at  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota,  and  he  and  his  wife  moved 
there.  Finding  the  report  true,  and  good  work 
to  be  had,  he  sent  for  his  brother  and  sister, 
who  were  now  both  married.  They  set  out  im- 
mediately, taking  with  them  the  furniture  the 
brothers  had  made.  Afterwards,  they  bought  9 
land  outside  of  St.  Paul,  built  themselves  a 
house,  and  are  now  prospering  at  their  trade. 
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Examine  into  the  way  that  almost  every  for- 
tune was  made,  and  you  will  find  that  it  was 

10  begun,  as  these  Swedes  began  theirs,  by  hard 
work  and  economical  habits ;  not  by  any  won- 
derful stroke  of  luck,  and  certainly  not  by 
recklessness  and  waste. 

By  getting  into  debt,  a  man  can  put  off  pay- 
ment, but  he  cannot  avoid  it  altogether.  He 
must  /pay  some  time.     He  cannot  continue  to 

11  get  food  to  eat  and  coal  to  burn,  and  give  noth- 
ing in  exchange  for  them.  As  these  articles 
must  be  paid  for  sooner  or  later,  is  it  not  far 
better  to  pay  as  you  go,  than  to  run  up  a  debt 
which  is  sure  to  be  a  burden  in  the ,  future  ? 
Besides,  one  debt  is  apt  to  bring  on  another : 
a  man  who  borrows  once  is  apt  to  borrow 
again  to  pay  off  the  first  loan,  and  very  likely 
to  increase  the  amount  a  little,  so  that  the  debt 
piles  up,  and  he  sees  no  way  to  pay  at  all. 
Much  misery  and  many  crimes  can  be  traced 
to  the  first  debt.  It  is  the  most  expensive  of 
all  luxuries. 

Saving  is  by  no  means  easy,  and  economy  is 
hard  enough  to  practise  ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
many  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the  up-hill 
work,  plans  for  saving  can  be  carried  out,  and 
not  only  the  advantages  we  have  named,  but 
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many  others,  will  reward  any  one  who  has  the 
pluck  to  work  for  them. 

Planning  beforehand  to  keep  within  one's 
earnings  or  income,  and  save  a  little  besides, 
insures  independence,  final  gain,  and  sometimes 
even  wealth. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XVIII. 

1.  What  advantage  did  Mr.  Brown  think  he  could 
gain,  if  he  owned  a  house  instead  of  hiring  one  ? 

2.  How  did  he  raise  the  money  to  buy  it  ? 

3.  Did  he  succeed  in  paying  back  the  money  ? 

4.  If  he  had  not  paid  it  back,  would  Mr.  Taylor 
have  lost  all  his  money  ?    Why  not  ? 

5.  If  Mr.  Brown  had  borrowed  the  money  to  pay 
for  food  and  clothes,  and  had  saved  up  none  to  pay 
the  debt,  could  Mr.  Taylor  have  got  his  money  back  ? 
Why  not? 

6.  What  did  the  two  Swedes  do  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1868  ? 

7.  When  the  sister  came,  what  did  they  all  three 
save  money  for  ? 

8.  When  they  were  thrown  out  of  employment, 
some  years  later,  were  they  poorly  off  ?    Why  ? 

9.  What  finally  became  of  them  ? 

10.  How  did  the  Swedes  earn  their  success?     Then 
whose  plan  of  life  was  best,  Mason's  or  the  Swedes'  ? 

1 1.  Can  a  man  continue  to  get  food  and  coal,  and  give 
nothing  in  return  for  them  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

WHAT  ARE   SAVINGS   BANKS? 

TF  men  and  women  who  work  for  money  earn 
■*■  a  little  more  than  they  spend,  they  nat- 
urally look  for  some  safe  place  to  put  their 
savings  in.  Some  people  tie  their  money  up 
in  stockings  and  hide  it  in  closets ;  others  put 
it  in  old  teapots.  All  sorts  of  odd  hiding- 
places  are  chosen.  We  have  even  heard  of  a 
man  who  put  away  some  paper  money  in  an 
old  stove,  and  left  it  there  for  many  years,  until 
one  day  his  wife,  not  knowing  that  the  money 
was  there,  had  the  stove  put  up  and  made  a  fire 
in  it,  and  the  money  all  went  up  the  chimney 
in  smoke. 

We  will  now  tell  you  about  a  place  where 
such  money  can  be  put,  and  where  it  can  be 
invested  so  that  it  may  earn  something  for  its 
owner. 

We  will  describe  to  you  how  such  a  place, 
which  is  called  a  savings  bank,  is  established. 
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We  will  suppose  that  three  or  four  honest  and  3 
respectable  men  agree  in  wishing  to  have  such 
a  bank  started,   and  that  they  are  willing  to 
subscribe  money  to  defray  the  first  expenses. 
They  then  go  to  the  Legislature 1  of  the  State, 
and  ask  permission  to  establish  a  savings  bank, 
promising  to  conduct  it  according  to  the  laws  4 
of  the  State.     The  Legislature,  if  it  is  satisfied 
that  the  men  are  honest  and  responsible,  gives 
them  a  paper,  called  a  charter,  which  begins  5 
somewhat  as  follows :  — 

Samuel  Brown,  William  Evans,  and  Peter  6 
Twing,  and  their  associates  and  successors,  are 
hereby  made  a  corporation,  by  the  name  of 
the  Quincy  Savings  Bank,  —  or  whatever  name 
be  chosen.  The  associates  are  such  men  as 
Samuel  Brown  and  his  companions  may  choose 
to  have  join  them. 

These  men  then  meet,  and  elect  a  president,  7 
one  or  more  vice-presidents,  a  board2  of  not 
less  than  nine  persons  called  trustees,2  a  treas- 
urer, clerk,  and  such  other  officers  as  may  be 
thought  necessary.  Most  of  these  men,  except 
the  trustees,  are  paid  for  the  work  they  have  8 
to  do.     It  is  a  rule,  that  all  officers  shall  be 

1  Ask  the  children  what  the  Legislature  is. 

2  Explain  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  hoard  and  trustee. 
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9  voted  for  once  a  year,  except  the  treasurer,  who 
holds  office  so  long  as  the  nine  trustees  wish, 
and  also  can  be  removed  at  their  will.  Every 
corporation  may,  at  the  yearly  meeting,  choose 

10  any  citizen  of  the  State  to  be  a  member.  All 
this  is  established  by  the  laws  of  Massachu- 

il setts;  but  the  laws  are  different  in  different 
States. 

The  savings  bank  is  now  organized,  and 
when  it  is  established  in  a  suitable  building, 
with  vaults  for  the  safe-keeping  of  money,  and 
when  it  has  its  clerks  and  account-books,  it  is 
ready  for  business.     Then  people  can  come  and 

12  place,  or  deposit,  their  money  there  for  safe- 
keeping, and  receive  interest  on  it.  And  if, 
by  putting  your  money  in  a  savings  bank, 
every  dollar  can  be  made  to  earn  three  cents 
a  year  for  you,  it  is  certainly  better  than  to 
have  it  lying  idle  in  an  old  teapot.     The  peo- 

13  pie  who  deposit  money  in  a  bank  are  called 
depositors,  and  their  money,  deposits. 

14  If  a  man  put  one  hundred  dollars  in  a  bank, 
which  pays  three  per  cent  interest  on  a  dollar, 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  how  much  interest  will  be 
paid  him  ?  1  Three  dollars.  Then,  in  this  case, 
the  money  saved  has,  instead  of  lying  idle,  beem 

1  Let  the  children  answer  this  themselves. 
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made  to  earn  in  one  year  three  dollars  for  its 
owner. 

Many  of  the  people  who  put  money  in  a 
bank  think  that  the  dollars  stay  there  just  as 
if  they  were  in  a  box.  This  is  not  the  case.  15 
If  it  were,  where  do  you  think  the  trustees 
could  get  the  money  from  to  pay  the  officers' 
salaries,  the  interest  on  the  money  deposited 
in  the  bank,  and  other  expenses  ? 

A  great  part  of  the  money  which  is  depos- 16 
ited  in  a  bank  is  lent  again  to  certain  people,  or 
corporations,  who  pay  the  bank  interest  for  the 
use  of  it.     This  is  called  investing  the  deposits ;  17 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  bank  officers  to  18 
see  that  the  savings  are  wisely  lent.    Of  course, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  the  directors  should 
lend   money   only   to   people,  or   corporations, 
who  are  steady  and  honest ;  for  if  they  lent  the 
savings  intrusted  to  their  care  to  unsteady  or  19 
dishonest  corporations  or  persons,  the  money 
would  probably  be  wasted,  the  savings  bank 
might  be  ruined,  and  the  people  who  placed 
their  money  in  it  would  lose  their  savings. 

In  order  that  the  investments  shall  be  prop- 20 
erly  made,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has 
made  laws,  which  allow  savings  banks  to  invest 
the  deposits  only  in  certain  ways. 
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21  First.  The  trustees  may  lend  money  on  mort- 
gages on  real  estate.  (Real  estate  simply  means 
land,  houses,  or  other  buildings.)  The  laws  also 
allow  banks  to  lend  only  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  such  property. 

We  will  try  to  explain  what  this  means. 
Peter  Wright  wishes  to  buy  a  piece  of  land 
which  is  worth  one  hundred  dollars,  but  he  has 
not  the  money.  He  feels  that  he  can  cultivate 
this  ground,  and  in  time  make  it  profitable. 
He  goes  to  the  officers  of  a  savings  bank  and 

22  says  :  "  I  want  to  buy  a  piece  of  land,  and  have 
not  money  enough.     The  town  values  the  land 

23  at  one  hundred  dollars.  I  know  that  the  law 
will  not  let  you  lend  one  hundred  dollars  on 
one  hundred  dollars'  worth ;  but  it  will  let  you 
lend  sixty  per  cent  of  its  value.  That  would 
be  sixty  dollars.1  Now,  if  you  will  lend  me 
sixty  dollars,  I  can  raise  the  rest  of  the  money 
elsewhere.      For  every  year  that   I  keep  the 

24  sixty  dollars,  I  wTill  pay  you  an  interest  of  eight 
per  cent,  or  S4.80.1  At  the  end  of  four  years, 
I  agree  to  pay  back  the  principal.  But  in  case 
I  should  fail  to  do  this,  or  to  pay  the  yearly 
interest,  I  will  give  you  the  right  to  take  the 
land  and  sell  it,  in  order  to  repay  yourselves 

1  Let  the  children  make  these  calculations  themselves. 
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the  sixty  dollars  which  you  lent  me."  The  offi- 
cers having  agreed,  Peter  Wright  gives  them 
a  paper,  called  a  mortgage,  in  which  he  promises  25 
to  do  all  this.  Peter  Wright  has  the  advantage  26 
of  being  able  to  borrow  the  money,  and  so  buy 
the  land.  The  bank  has  the  advantage  of  re- 
ceiving $4.80  a  year  on  the  sixty  dollars  lent; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  given  time,  the  bank 
either  receives  back  the  principal,  or,  if  Peter 
Wright  be  unable  to  pay  that,  it  has  the  right 
to  seize  the  land. 

To  put  it  all  in  a  few  words,  a  mortgage  is  a  27 
promise,  from  the  borrower,  to  return  at  the  end 
of  a  given  time  the  money  lent,  and  during 
that  time  to  pay  a  yearly  interest  on  that 
money ;  should  the  borrower  fail  to  pay  the 
interest,  or  at  the  end  of  the  time  be  unable  to 
pay  back  the  principal,  the  land  or  other  prop- 
erty goes  in  payment  to  the  lender. 

When  property  is  thus  taken  possession  of 
by  the  lender,  he  is  said  to  have  "  foreclosed  "  28 
the  mortgage.     Sometimes,  when  both  parties 
agree  to  it,  a  mortgage  can  be  extended  for 
another  term  of  years. 

Second.  A  savings  bank  may  also  lend  money  29 
to    the   United    States;    that    is,    it   may   buy 
United  States  bonds.     Of  course   the   United 
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States  pays  interest  on  the  bonds  to  the  bank, 
as  it  does  to  private  people. 

30  Third.  In  Massachusetts,  banks  also  lend 
money  to  towns  and  cities  in  the  State,  and 
in  return  for  the  money  lent  them,  these  cities 

31  and  towns  give  to  the  banks  bonds,  on  which 
interest  is  paid,  as  on  the  United  States  bonds. 

Fourth.    Banks  may  buy  bonds  of  railroads 

32  in  the  State,  under  certain  conditions.  These 
conditions  are,  that  the  railroads  shall  have 
been  paying  interest  on  their  bonds,1  and  divi- 
dends on  their  stocks,1  for  two  years.     If  the 

33  railroad  fail  to  pay  interest,  or  principal,,  the 
bank  can  seize  the  land,  engines,  etc.  belong- 
ing to  the  railroad,  and  sell  them  for  its  own 
advantage,  thus  repaying  itself  for  the  money 
lent. 

Certain  other  investments  of  the  deposits  are 
35  allowed  by  law,  but  they  are  not  so  important, 
and  it  would  take  too  much  time  to  explain 
them  all.  Savings  banks  generally  lend  their 
deposits  to  corporations,  and  receive  five  or  six 
per  cent  interest  for  it.  One  twentieth  of  this 
interest  is  generally  needed  by  the  trustees  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  to  pay  state  taxes, 

1  Ask  some  child  to  tell  what  bonds  are  ;  and  another, 
what  stocks  are. 
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to  pay  the  necessary  expenses,  and  to  provide 
for  accidental  losses.  The  remainder  is  divided 
among  the  depositors,  giving  them  two  and  a 
half  or  three  per  cent,  and  sometimes  four  per 
cent  interest.  Of  course,  you  will  easily  under- 
stand that,  if  the  bank  did  not  get  a  higher  rate  36 
of  interest  than  it  gives  the  depositors,  it  would 
have  no  money  to  pay  its  expenses  with,  and 
could  do  no  business. 

To  illustrate.1  The  deposits  of  the  Oxford 
Savings  Bank  amounted  to  $2,000,000.  There 
is  no  law  obliging  a  savings  bank  to  keep 
any  amount  of  the  deposits  on  hand  ;  but,  for 
convenience,  we  will  suppose  that  one  fourth 
of  them,  or  $500,000,  were  kept  in  reserve. 
The  remaining  three  fourths  ($1,500,000)  were 
lent,  and  brought  in  five  per  cent  interest,  or 
$75,000.  One  twentieth,  or  five  per  cent  of 
this  sum,  which  is  $3,750,  was  needed  to  pay 
the  necessary  expenses.  Subtract  this  from 
the  wThole  earnings,  and  it  leaves  $71,250  to  be 
divided  among  all  the  depositors.  As  there 
were  $2,000,000  deposited,  that  would  give 
what  per  cent  to  be  paid  on  each  dollar? 
Three  and  a  half. 

1  Make  the  children  go  through  these  calculations  on  the 
blackboard. 
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No  money  should  ever  be  deposited  in  any 
bank,  or  lent  to  any  private  individual,  or  cor- 

37  poration,  without  a  written  receipt  being  given 
for  it.  This  receipt  proves  that  the  money 
has  been  lent,  or  deposited,  and  is  generally 
written  in  a  bank-book,  which  every  depositor 
should  have ;  or,  in  case  of  loaning  money  to 
private  persons,  it  is  written  on  a  piece  of 
paper. 

If  a  man  has  a  large  sum  of  money  in  a 
bank,  and  should  wish  to  take  it  all  out,  he 

38  must  give  notice  to  that  effect  from  three  to 
six  months  beforehand,  and  when  the  time  is 
up,  the  bank  must  be  ready  to  repay  him. 
For  the  withdrawal  of  small  amounts,  no  notice 
is  necessary. 

Some  savings  banks  will  receive  only  a  lim- 
ited sum  from  any  one  depositor. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XIX. 

1.  Where  do  many  people  put  the  money  which 
they  save  ? 

2.  Are  there  any  better  places  than  old  teapots  and 
stockings  to  put  savings  in  ?     Why  are  they  better  ? 

3.  If  a  number  of  men  wish  to  start  a  savings  bank, 
what  must  they  first  do  ? 
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4.  What  do  they  promise  to  the  State  ? 

5.  What  does  the  State  give  them  ? 

6.  Can  you  tell  how  the  charter  begins  ? 

7.  What  is  the  next  step  to  be  taken  by  these  men  1 

8.  Are  all  the  bank  officers  paid  for  what  they  do  ] 

9.  How  often  must  the  officers  be  voted  for  1  Is  the 
treasurer  also  elected  every  year  ? 

10.  Whom  may  the  corporation  choose  as  members  ? 

11.  Are  the  laws  about  savings  banks  the  same  in  all 
States  ? 

12.  After  the  bank  is  organized,  what  is  done  ] 

13.  What  is  a  depositor  ?     What  is  a  deposit ? 

14.  If  you  deposit  one  hundred  dollars  in  a  savings 
bank  which  gives  three  per  cent  interest,  how  much,  will 
it  earn  for  you  in  one  year  I 

15.  Does  all  the  money  put  in  a  savings  bank  stay 
there  I     Why  not  1 

16.  What  is  done  with  the  money  1 

17.  What  does  "  to  invest "  mean  ? 

18.  Who  invests  the  deposits  1 

19.  Why  must  the  directors  of  a  savings  bank  be  care- 
ful to  lend  money  only  to  steady  and  honest  persons  and 
corporations  ? 

20.  What  has  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  clone 
to  make  sure  that  such  investments  shall  be  properly 
made  1 

21.  What  is  the  first  investment  which  the  law  allows 
banks  to  make  ? 

22.  What  can  you  tell  about  the  man  who  wanted  to 
borrow  money  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  ? 

23.  Are  the  savings  banks  allowed  to  lend  sixty 
dollars  on  real  estate  worth  sixty  dollars  1  What  per 
cent  of  the  value  are  savings  banks  allowed  to  lend  ? 
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24.  What  does  Peter  Wright  agree  to  do  in  exchange 
for  what  the  bank  lends  him  1 

25.  What  does  he  give  the  savings  bank  ?  What  is 
the  paper  called  ? 

26.  Of  what  advantage  is  this  arrangement  to  Peter 
Wright  ?    To  the  bank  ] 

27.  Tell  what  a  mortgage  is. 

28.  What  is  foreclosing  a  mortgage  ? 

29.  What  is  the  second  investment  that  the  law  of 
Massachusetts  allows  banks  to  make  ? 

30.  The  third? 

31.  What  do  the  banks  receive  in  return  for  the 
money  lent  to  cities  and  towns  ? 

32.  Under  what  conditions  may  they  lend  money  to 
railroads  ? 

33.  When  may  a  savings  bank  seize  the  property  of 
a  railroad  ? 

34.  Name  again  the  investments  we  have  told  you 
about,  which  the  law  of  Massachusetts  allows  savings 
banks  to  make. 

35.  Are  these  the  only  investments  allowed  ? 

36.  Is  the  same  rate  of  interest  given  to  the  depositors 
that  the  savings  bank  receives  from  its  investments  ? 
Why  not  ?     Illustrate. 

37.  When  you  lend  money  to  any  one,  what  must 
you  always  receive  in  exchange  ?     Why  1 

38.  Can  depositors  draw  large  sums  from  the  savings 
banks  whenever  they  like  1 

Tell  anything  you  know  of  any  particular  savings 
bank. 
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WHAT  ARE   SAVINGS   BANKS  ?  —  {continued) 

TT)EOPLE  fancy  that  they  are  doing  well  by 
-*-  themselves,  if  they  can  so  invest  their 
savings  that  they  will  bring  them  in  a  high  rate 
of  interest,  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  per  cent. 
But  the  wisest  business  men  declare,  that,  the 
higher  the  interest,  the  greater  is  the  risk  of 
losing  the  money  invested. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  a  steady  or  safe 
corporation  can  borrow  money  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest ;  for  the  lenders  feel  sure  that  money  1 
intrusted  to  its   care    is   safe.     On   the   other 
hand,  if  a  bank,  or  corporation  of  any  kind,  be 
starting  an  uncertain  business,  which  may  fail,  2 
it  has  to  bribe  people  to  invest  in  it,  by  of- 
fering a  high  rate  of  interest,  —  ten,  twelve,  or 
fourteen  per  cent,  sometimes  even  more.     An 
example   of   interest   growing   smaller   as   the 
investment  grows  more   secure  was  given  in 
Chapter  VIII.,  when  speaking  of  United  States  3 
10 
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bonds.  When  there  was  danger  that  the 
country  might  go  to  pieces,  the  government  had 
to  offer  7.3  per  cent  interest  on  its  bonds  to  in- 
duce people  to  buy  them.  Now,  the  govern- 
ment being  firmly  established,  people  are  eager 
to  buy  bonds  paying  only  three  per  cent. 

Not  long  ago,  in  1880,  there  was  an  exposure 
of  an  enterprise  which  offered  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  and  so  induced  many  poor  and  hard- 
working women  to  put  their  earnings  in  it. 
The  history  of  this  scheme  it  may  be  well  to 
give  here,  as  a  warning  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  greater  the  interest,  the  greater  the 
lasting  gain. 

A  woman,  calling  herself  Mrs.  Howe,  started 
this  enterprise  in  Boston,  under  the  name  of  the 
"  Ladies'  Deposit  Company,"  where  poor  un- 
married women  and  widows  might  place  their 
4  savings.  Mrs.  Howe  promised  to  pay  ninety-six 
per  cent  interest.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  $8 
interest  a  month  on  every  $100  deposited.  She 
promised  to  give  to  every  woman  who  put  in 
$100  the  first  three  months'  interest  in  advance, 
which  was  $24.  The  same  amount  was  prom- 
ised for  every  three  months,  as  long  as  she  kept 
her  deposit  there ;  but  she  might  take  out  her 
money  whenever  she  liked.     Thus,  if  she  left 
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her  money  in  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  that 
time  she  would  receive  $96  in  interest.  Then, 
if  she  chose,  she  could  take  out  her  $100,  and 
would  have  in  all  $196.  No  sum  over  $1,000 
was  to  be  received. 

If  you  recollect  that  the  savings  banks  con-  5 
ducted  on  the  best  principles,  after  laying  by 
money  enough  for  running  expenses  and  acci- 
dental losses,  can  only  give  from  two  to  four 
per  cent  interest,  you  will  readily  understand 
how  unreasonable  and  ridiculous  Mrs.  Howe's 
proposal  was. 

Mrs.  Howe  had  not  applied  to  the  Legislature  6 
for  any  charter ;  there  were  no  responsible 
trustees  to  make  sure  that  the  deposits  were 
safely  invested;  nor  was  any  yearly  rejDort 
published  to  show  where  the  money  for  this 
enormous  interest  came  from.  When  ques-  8 
tioned  as  to  where  she  obtained  this  money, 
she  replied  with  some  vague  story,  but  no  one 
knew  clearly  anything  of  the  matter. 

The  high  rate  of  interest  offered  tempted 
many  women  to  put  their  money  in  Mrs. 
Howe's  "bank."  The  interest  was  paid  prompt- 
ly ;  the  depositors  were  delighted,  and  told  their 
friends  about  their  "  bank,"  which  was  so  much 
better  than  ordinary  savings  banks,  with  their 
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two,  three,  or  four  per  cent  interest.  So  a  great 
many  women  came,  most  of  them  poor  women, 
who  did  not  know  much  about  banks  and  in- 
vestments, but  who  were  eager  to  get  the  high 
rate  of  interest.  But  what  was  done  with  the 
deposits  ?  and  where  did  the  money  for  the 
interest  come  from  ? 

Mrs.  Howe  managed  in  the  following  way. 
9  Jane  Eoper  came  first  and  put  in  $100,  and 
was  paid  the  promised  three  months'  interest  of 
$24  in  advance.  Mary  Wood  came  next,  and 
put  in  $100.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  Jane 
Eoper  came  to  take  out  her  deposit,  which  was 
paid  her,  and  the  remaining  interest  due  her, 
of  $72,  was  paid  out  of  Mary  Wood's  money. 
Next  came  Hannah  Ellis,  and  deposited  $100. 
When  Mary  Wood  wanted  to  draw  out  her 
interest,  it  was  paid  out  of  Hannah  Ellis's 
money.  And  so  Mrs.  Howe  went  on;  paying 
the  interest  which  became  due,  out  of  the 
money  that  was  last  put  in. 

A  few  of  the  women,  who  deposited  their 
money  with  Mrs.  Howe,  drew  out  both  princi- 
pal and  interest,  as  Jane  Eoper  did.  But  the 
greater  number  of  the  depositors  had  such 
perfect  trust  in  Mrs.  Howe's  management,  that 
they  did  not  even  take  out  the  interest  as  it 
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became  due,  but  left  it,  with  the  principal,  in 
her  hands. 

In  the  summer  of  1880,  a  newspaper  in 
Boston,  called  "The  Daily  Advertiser,"  found 
out  about  Mrs.  Howe.  Seeing  plainly  that 
there  must  be  dishonest  management,  it  called 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  bank,  by  pub- 
lishing an  account  of  the  deception  so  long 
carried  on.  At  this,  the  women  went  in  crowds 
to  the  bank,  to  take  out  their  savings ;  but  of 
the  many  depositors  who  applied,  only  the  few  10 
who  came  first  had  any  of  their  money  returned 
to  them ;  the  rest  lost  all  they  had  deposited. 

As  we  told  you  before,  Mrs.  Howe  had  not 
reinvested  the  money  deposited  in  her  care,  as 
all  directors  of  banks  should,  and  she  merely 
took  the  last  woman's  money  and  gave  it  to  the 
first ;  so,  though  some  were  paid  both  interest 
and  principal,  it  was  done  by  taking  it  out  of 
other  poor  women's  deposits.  Most  of  the  de- 
positors got  neither  promised  interest  nor  prin- 
cipal. It  was  afterwards  found  that  Mrs.  Howe 
was  taking  the  savings  of  these  women  for  her 
own  use,  keeping  a  small  portion  in  reserve  to 
pay  the  interest  to  those  who  asked  for  it,  and 
sometimes  the  principal,  if  they  happened  to 
call  for  it.     She  had  bought  a  house  with  the 
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rest  of  the  money,  and  was  living  in  luxury  on 

the  savings  of  hundreds  of  hard-working  women. 

ll  Mrs.  Howe  was  sent  to  prison  for  several  years. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XX. 

1.  Why  can  a  reliable  corporation  borrow  money  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest  ? 

2.  Why  must  an  unsafe  corporation  offer  a  high  rate  ? 

3.  Can  you  give  an  example  of  the  rate  of  interest 
falling  as  an  investment  grows  safer  ? 

4.  What  rate  of  interest  did  Mrs.  Howe  promise  to 
depositors  ? 

5.  Was  this  a  safe  rate  of  interest  ?    Why  not  1 

6.  Had  Mrs.  Howe's  bank  been  established  according 
to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  ?  What  had  not  been  done 
that  the  law  requires  ? 

7.  If  she  had  had  a  charter,  what  would  she  have 
been  obliged  to  do  ? 

8.  Did  the  depositors  know  where  Mrs.  Howe  got 
the  money  she  used  to  pay  such  high  rates  of  interest 
with? 

9.  Many  poor  women  invested  their  savings  with 
Mrs.  Howe  :  how  did  she  manage  to  pay  such  high 
interest  ?     Was  this  right  ? 

10.  When  this  dishonesty  was  at  last  exposed,  could 
Mrs.  Howe  pay  back  the  deposits  ?    Why  not  ? 

11.  Where  was  Mrs.  Howe  sent  for  her  crime  ? 
Would  you  rather  put   your  money  in  a  bank  that 

promised  you  twenty  per  cent  interest,  or  one  that 
promised  only  four  per  cent  ?    Why  ? 
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A  S  we  have  told  you,  Mrs.  Howe's  bank  was 
■**'  simply  a  form  of  stealing,  and  for  this 
she  got  several  years'  imprisonment.  When  she 
was  released  from  jail  she  tried  other  cheating 
schemes,  but  they  did  not  prove  successful,  and 
she  died  in  great  wretchedness  and  poverty. 

Another  form,  however,  of  the  same  sort  of 
fraud  soon  made  its  appearance,  and  we  will 
try  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Mrs.  Howe  had  no  charter  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  but  the  in- 
ventors of  this  new  form  of  cheating  took  good 
care  to  get  one. 

In  the  year  1888,  some  men  applied  to  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  asked  for  a 
law  to  enable  them  to  form  what  they  called 
"  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Organizations."  This 
means  "  Brotherly  Well-Doing  Organizations," 
or,  in  other  words,  societies  to  enable  the  mem- 
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bers  to  help  one  another  like  brothers.  Now 
this  sounds  harmless  enough,  and  the  law  was 
passed.  It  allowed  seven  or  more  persons  who 
lived  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  form  a 

1  "  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Corporation,"  for  the  pay- 
ment of  fixed  sums  during  sickness  of  members, 
besides  life  insurance,  and  "  endowments." 

This  law  did  not  oblige  the  seven  or  more 
men,  who   were   to    start  the   concern,  to   in- 

2  vest  the  money  they  received  in  safe  railroad 
bonds,  mortgages,  etc.,  as  savings  banks  are 
obliged  to  do,  but  left  all  this  to  the  seven  men 
to  decide.  Under  this  law,  one  hundred  and  one 
endowment  orders,  as  they  were  called,  were  al- 
lowed to  do  business  in  this  state ;  and  further, 
people  were  allowed  to  form  the  same  kind  of 
orders  in  other  states,  to  be  carried  on  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, under  the  Massachusetts  law. 

We  will  try  to  explain  to  you  how  these  so- 
cieties were  managed  :  and  we  will  call  one  of 
them  the  "  Golden  Grove."  Let  us  suppose 
that  seven  men  went  to  the  town  of  Cheatem 

3  to  start  a  society  under  this  law.  First,  they 
put  printed  notices  on  fences,  and  sent  little 
paper-covered  books  all  about,  asking  every  one 
to  join  the  "Golden  Grove."  Second,  they 
promised,  in  the   name   of   the   society,  that 
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every  one  who  would  give  $5.00  to  begin  with, 
and  sign  a  promise  to  pay  $2.00  a  month  for 
two  years,  should  receive  $200  at  the  end 
of  that  time.  Third,  they  promised  that  if  a 
member  fell  ill  he  need  not  pay  his  dues, 
and  the  "  Golden  Grove "  would  give  him  a 
certain  sum  weekly.  Fourth,  if,  while  well,  a 
member  failed  once  to  pay  his  $2.00  a  month 
he  was  to  be  fined,  and  if  he  failed  to  pay  for 
three  months  he  was  to  lose  all  the  money  he 
had  put  into  the  Treasury  of  the  "Golden 
Grove;"  and  last,  the  Treasurer  of  this  society 
might  demand  what  were  called  "  especial  as- 
sessments "  at  any  time  he  saw  fit,  and  the 
subscribers  must  pay  what  he  demanded.  All 
this  every  one  had  to  agree  to,  if  he  became  a 
member  of  the  "  Golden  Grove." 

Now  do  you  see  what  the  "  Golden  Grove  " 
promised  ?  It  received  from  a  member,  besides  4 
the  $5.00  entrance  fee,  $2. 00  a  month  for  two 
years,  or  $53  in  all,  except  in  case  of  sickness, 
and  it  promised  in  two  years  to  give  back  $200. 
What  rate  of  interest  would  this  be  ?  Is  this  a 
safe  rate  of  interest  ?  It  sounds  like  Mrs.  Howe's 
promises.  An  ordinary  savings  bank,  on  receiv- 
ing $53,  would  promise  to  return  the  $53,  if 
the  owner  wished,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  5 
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per  cent  a  year ;  that  is,  the  $53  would  earn  for 
its  owner  $2.12  a  year. 

The  "  Golden  Grove,"  however,  made  far 
finer  promises  than  a  savings  bank,  and  its 
managers  invited  people  to  gather  together  in 
Fraudom's  Hall,  and  to  become  subscribers  to 
this  splendid  society.  The  meeting  was  held, 
people  came,  and  the  Supreme  Grand  Master, 
the  Supreme  Treasurer,  and  other  officers  with 
big  names,  made  speeches  to  them ;  the  band 
played,  and  everything  seemed  very  gay. 

Most  of  the  people  present  were  delighted 
with  the  promises  made  to  them,  and  put  down 
their  names  in  the  Supreme  Secretary's  book  as 
subscribers  to  this  famous  "  Golden  Grove." 
But  some  more  careful  men  and  women  began 
6  to  ask,  "  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to 
pay  us  such  a  big  interest  on  our  money  ? "  "  Oh," 
said  the  Grand  Treasurer,  "  this  is  only  a 
branch  society  of  a  great  big  business,  that  can 
pay  any  interest;  and  besides,  we  shall  give 
dances,  and  the  members  will  pay  fifty  cents  a 
ticket,  and  a  great  many  other  people  will  buy 
tickets  too." 

Now  will  any  boy  or  girl  tell  me  how  many 
tickets  would  have  to  be  sold  to  pay  one  man 
his  $200  in  two  years  ?  By  the  end  of  that  time 
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a  man  would  have  paid  in  $53.  Take  that 
from  $200,  and  it  leaves  $147  to  be  earned 
somehow  to  pay  him,  does  it  not  ?  So  there 
must  be  sold  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  fifty- 
cent  tickets  in  order  to  repay  one  member  alone. 
Now  if  there  were  fifty  members  to  pay,  then 
fifty  times  this  number  of  tickets  must  be 
sold,  or  14,700  of  them,  besides  paying  for  the 
hall,  the  lights,  the  music,  and  refreshments. 
Should  you  like,  if  you  were  one  of  the  fifty, 
to  trust  to  selling  14,700  tickets  to  have  your 
money  returned  ? 

But  a  large  number  of  people  did  believe  in  the 
promises  made  by  the  "  Golden  Grove,"  and  you 
shall  hear  how  it  fared  with  them.  They  were,  7 
for  the  most  part,  hard-working  women  and  men 
who  had  not  much  money  to  spare,  and  could 
ill  afford  to  lose  what  they  had  saved.  The  sad 
part  of  this  story  is  that  few  who  became 
members  of  the  "  Golden  Grove  "  ever  saw  their 
money  again. 

How  was  it  managed  ?  Just  as  Mrs.  Howe's 
bank  was.  Daniel  Brophy,  who  subscribed  first, 
was  to  be  paid  first ;  Samuel  Toll,  who  sub- 
scribed next,  was  to  be  paid  next ;  Mary  Gay 
next,  and  so  on.  Daniel  Brophy  was  paid  by  8 
the  money  of  those  who  subscribed  after  him, 
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namely,  Samuel  Toll  and  Mary  Gay;  and  so 
each  in  turn. 

Such  reports  as  were  printed  by  these  so- 
cieties were  carefully  made  to  conceal  the  facts, 
and  so  long  as  subscribers  got  paid,  they  did  not 
ask  where  the  money  came  from  to  pay  them. 
The  Supreme  Treasurer,  as  we  have  told  you, 
had  power  to  make  the.  subscribers  pay  such 
sums  of  money  as  he  called  for,  under  the  name 
of  assessments.  He  did  this  from  time  to  time, 
and  so  got  other  money  from  the  members, 
besides  the  regular  subscriptions  of  $2.00  a 
month.  This  money  was  used  to  pay  the  first 
subscribers,  when  their  certificates,  or  "  bonds," 
as  they  were  called,  became  due.  Flocks  of 
people  rushed  into  this  order,  or  society,  and 
those  who  got  their  money  back  reported  well 
of  it,  and  that  led  more  and  more  people  to  join 
it.  Part  of  the  money  was  used  as  we  have  told 
9you,  the  rest  was  taken  by  the  Supreme  Grand 
Master  and  the  Supreme  Treasurer  and  Secre- 
tary and  other  officers  for  themselves ;  in  fact, 
about  one-third  of  the  money  subscribed  was 
apparently  so  used. 

Now  you  can  see  that,  if  each  subscriber  put 
in  only  $53,  and  each,  when  his  two  years  were 
up,  took  out  $200,  pretty  soon  the  money  would 
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give  out,  in  spite  of  the  tickets  sold.  Each  new 
member  put  in  only  $53,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  assessments  ;  but  each  was  owed  $200. 
At  last  a  day  came  when  it  took  all  that  had 
not  been  used  by  the  Supreme  Officers  to  keep 
the  promises  and  make  the  payments  that  had 
become  due.  Consequently,  when  the  next  lot 
of  members  came  to  get  their  payments,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Supreme  Treasurer  had  no 
money  to  give  them  ;  it  was  all  gone. 

So  ended  the  "  Golden  Grove."  About  nine 
people  in  every  hundred  who  subscribed  got 
their  $53  back,  and  the  enormous  interest  of  10 
$147  ;  the  Supreme  Officers  got  most  of  the  re- 
mainder, and  ninety-one  people  out  of  every  hun- 
dred who  subscribed  lost  almost  all  their  money. 

In  1893  the  law  of  1888  was  repealed,  and 
all  such  societies  were  forbidden.  A  man  was 
commissioned  by  the  state  to  close  the  business 
of  all  the  orders,  and  here  are  some  figures, 
taken  from  this  commissioner's  report,  showing 
how  much  money  was  lost,  and  how  much 
cheating  was  done  by  the  endowment  orders 
altogether:  $12,500,000  was  paid  in  by  the 
members;  of  this  $3,000,000  was  paid  back 
to  those  who  had  put  their  money  in  first,  and 
whose  certificates  became  due  first ;  $2,000,000 
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was  paid  to  sick  members;  $4,000,000  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  promoters  and  officers. 
This  left  $3,500,000  to  be  divided  among  the 
remainder  of  the  subscribers,  who  got  about 
$10.60  apiece.  Should  you  like  to  subscribe 
$53,  and  also  pay  "assessments  "  at  the  will  of 
the  Treasurer,  and  then  receive  only  $10.60  ? 
Yet  such  was  the  fate  of  330,000  of  the  mem- 
bers of  these  endowment  orders.  Only  nine 
men  in  every  hundred  received  the  money 
n  promised  them ;  the  rest  was  pocketed  by  the 
officers,  with  the  exception  of  $10.60  apiece  we 
have  spoken  of. 

We  wish  to  tell  you  another  thing  about  this 
matter.  It  is  that,  during  this  time,  the 
deposits  in  the  savings  banks  grew  less  and 
less.  This  happened  because  people  put  their 
savings  into  the  Fraternal  Beneficiary  Societies ; 
and  as  all  these  failed,  and  had  no  money  left, 
such  people  as  had  put  money  into  them  lost  it, 
instead  of  having  it  in  some  safe  savings  bank. 
Indeed,  the  money  would  have  been  far  better 
kept  in  their  purses  than  put  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  any  one  of  these  societies. 

We  have  told  you  that,  in  1893,  a  law  was 
passed  putting  a  stop  to  such  endowment  orders 
as  we  have  described.     A  still  stronger  one  was 
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passed  in  1894  forbidding  any  similar  concern, 
which  might  be  started  in  any  other  state,  to  do 
business  in  Massachusetts. 

We  have  told  you  that  if  a  bank  or  corpora- 
tion organize  a  risky  business,  it  has  to  tempt 
people  to  invest  their  money  in  it  and  share  the 
risk  by  offering  a  high  rate  of  interest.  But 
Mrs.  Howe  and  the  promoters  and  managers  of 
the  endowment  orders  could  only  have  meant 
from  the  beginning  to  defraud  the  poor  men 
and  women  who  trusted  them.  Again,  we 
repeat,  a  high  rate  of  interest  is  unsafe,  and 
such  rates  as  were  offered  by  Mrs.  Howe  and 
the  endowment  societies  meant  robbery  of  one 
sort  or  another. 

Benefit  societies  founded  on  safe  calculations, 
and  honestly  and  carefully  managed,  are  a  great 
help  to  those  who  join  them,  but  you  may  be 
sure  that  such  a  concern  is  not  honest,  if  a  very 
large  interest  is  offered  to  induce  you  to  put 
your  money  into  it. 


Questions  on    Chapter  XXI. 

1.  Not  very  long  after  Mrs.  Howe's  failure,  a  new  set 
of  frauds  were  begun,  called  "  Fraternal  Beneficiary 
Organizations."     What  were  these  started  for  1 

2.  These  Societies  were  started  by  seven  men.     Can 
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you  tell  anything  about  the  law  which,  owing  to  their 
influence,  was  passed  through  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature ? 

3.  Can  you  -tell  me  how  one  of  these  societies,  called 
the  "  Golden  Grove  *  was  started  ?  What  were  some  of 
its  rules  ? 

4.  How  much  money  did  a  member  have  to  put  into 
the  "  Golden  Grove  "?  How  much  would  he  take  out  at 
the  end  of  two  years  ?  Then  what  interest  would  this 
give  per  year  ? 

5.  What  rate  of  interest  do  safe  savings  banks  give  ? 

6.  Did  anybody  ask  how  such  a  large  interest  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  "  Golden  Grove  "  and  where  the  money 
was  coming  from  ? 

7.  What  sort  of  people  were  most  of  the  members  of 
this  Society  1 

8.  Some  of  the  members  really  received  their  $200 ; 
how  were  they  paid  ? 

9.  What  were  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Treasurer 
and  other  officers  of  the  Society  ?  Did  they  keep  their 
promises  ? 

10.  What  became  of  all  the  money  subscribed  to  the 
cc  Golden  Grove  "  Society  ?    Who  received  it  ? 

11.  How  much  money  did  the  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Fraternal  Beneficiary  Societies  receive,  for  what 
they  paid  in  1 
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Schoolbooks  0/  all  publishers  at  one  store 


Songs  of  All  the  Colleges*  Words  and  music  throughout* 
A  welcome  gift  in  any  home  !  Everyone  likes  a  college 
song,  and  this  book  is  an  ideal  gift  to  place  on  the 
piano  for  one's  friends  to  enjoy,  even  though  one 
sings  not  himself.  Attractive  and  durable  cloth.  $  J  ♦SO* 
New  edition  with  104  songs  added  for  67  other  colleges.  Over 
seventy  college  presidents  have  purchased  this  volume  to  have 
at  their  homes,  for  the  students  on  social  occasions.  Ten  editions 
have  gone  into  many  thousands  of  homes.  If  you  have  a  piano 
but  do  not  filay^  the  pianola  and  other  "piano-players"  will 
play  many  of  these  songs  for  you  and  your  friends  to  sing. 

Compiled  by  college  men,  endorsed  by  college 
presidents,  'rah-'rah'd  by  college  students,  brothered 
by  college  alumni,  sistertd  by  college  alumnae,  adopted 
and  programed  by  college  glee  clubs  everywhere; 
by  local  clubs,  choral  societies,  and  singing  classes. 
Contains  all  the  dear  old  familiar  songs,  as  well  as 
the  popular  new  songs  typical  of  alma  mater  in 
colleges  east,  west,  south,  north.  Many 
old  favorite  tunes  with  new  catchy,  up- 
to-date  words  —  serious,  sentimental, 
humorous ;  also  the  yrah,  'rah  kind. 
Yale  men  know,  and  the  New  Haven  Union  says: 
41  The  question  of  what  in  the  world  to  give  a 
friend  as  solved  by  the  publication  of  songs  of 
all  the  colleges,  which  is  suitable  alike  for 
the  collegian  of  the  past,  for  the  student  of  the 
present,  and  for  the  boy  (or  girl)  with  hopes, 
also  for  the  music-loving  sister  and  a  fellow's  best 
girl.  Another  college  paper:  u  They  ring 
true!''*  Says  the  Principal  of  a  famous  private 
school:     "It  incites  to  college." 

Songs  of  the  Western  Colleges*  Durable  cloth  binding.  $J*25* 
Songs  of  the  Eastern  Colleges*  Novel,  durable  cloth,  $1,25* 
These  two  books  present  an  ideally  complete  por- 
trayal of  the  musical  and  social  side,  the  joyous  side, 
of  the  student  life  in  our  Western  and  Eastern 
colleges  respectively.  Plenty  of  the  old  favorites  of 
all  colleges,  while  crowded  with  the  new  songs. 

To  own  all  three  above  books  is  to  possess  the  most  complete, 
the  most  adequate  illustration  ever  attempted  of  this  phase  of  the 
genius,  the  spirit  of  Young  America. 

New  Songs  for  College  Glee  Clubs*  Paper.  50  cents* 
Twenty  humorous  hits,  besides  others,  sentimental  and 
serious.  Not  a  selection  but  has  been  sung  by  some  glee 
club  locally  to  the  delight  of  an  "  encoring  audience." 
Glee  Club  leaders  will  appreciate  a  collection  every  piece  in 
which,  by  the  severe  test  of  both  rehearsal  and  concert,  is  right 
— the  musical  notation,  the  harmony  of  the  voice  parts,  the 
syllabification,  the  rhythm,  the  rhyme,  the  instrumentation,  and 
last,  but  not  least  with  audiences, the  catchonativensss%      ' 


How  to  Attract  and  Hold  an  Audience*  Every  clergy- 
man, every  lawyer,  every  teacher,  every  man  or  woman 
occupying  an  official  position,  every  citizen  and  every 
youth  who  is  likely  ever  to  have  occasion  in  committee, 
or  in  public,  to  enlist  the  interest,  to  attract  and  hold 
the   attention  of  one  or  more  hearers,  and  convince 

them every  person  who  ever  has  to,  or  is  likely  to 

have  to  "speak"  to  one  or  more  listeners  will  find  in 
our  new  book  a  clear,  concise,  complete  handbook 
which  will  enable  him  to  succeed!    $L0O 

Thorough,  concise,  methodical,  replete  with  common  sense, 
complete — these  words  describe  fitly  this  new  book;  and  in  his 
logical  method,  in  the  crystal-Uke  lucidity  of  his  style,  in  his 
forceful,  incisive,  penetrating  mastery  of  this  subject,  the  author 
has  at  one  bound  placed  himself  on  a  plane  with  the  very  ablest 
teacher-authors  of  his  day. 

Commencement  Parts*  "Efforts"  for  all  occasions 
Orations,  addresses,  valedictories,  salutatories,  class 
poems,  class  mottoes,  after-dinner 
speeches,  flag  days,  national  holidays, 
class-day  exercises.  Models  for  every 
possible  occasion  in  high-school  and 
college  career,  every  one  of  the  "  ef- 
forts *■  being  what  some  fellow  has 
stood  on  his  feet  and  actually  delivered 
on  a  similar  occasion — not  what  the 
compiler  would  say  if  he  should 
happen  to  be  called  on  for  an  ivy 
song  or  a  response  to  a  toast,  or  what 
not  ;  but  what  the  fellow  himself,  when  his  turn 
came,  did  say  !  Invaluable,  indispensable  to  those 
preparing  any  kind  of  "  effort."     Unique.     $J#50« 

New  Dialogues  and  Flays*  Life-like  episodes  from 
popular  authors  like  Stevenson,  Crawford,  Mark 
Twain,  Dickens,  Scott,  in  the  form  of  simple  plays, 
with  every  detail  explained  as  to  dress,  make-up,  uten- 
sils, furniture,  etc.    For  schoolroom  or  parlor.   $J«50# 

A  Southern  Speaker*  Selections  from  the  orations,  ad- 
dresses, and  writings  of  the  best  known  Southern  ora- 
tors, Southern  statesmen  and  authors,  together  with 
extracts  from  the  rarest  gems  of  literature.  $L00« 

Reading*  A  Well-Planned  Course.  $1.00  By  Caroline 
B.  Le  Row,  compiler  of  "  Pieces  for  Every  Occasion." 
There  has  long  been  wanted  a  book  of  new  selections 
for  classes  in  reading,  with  lessons  on  the  art  of  read- 
ing.   Miss  Le  Row  has  designed  to  satisfy  that  desire. 


College  Men's  3-Minute  Declamations*  Up-to-date 
selections  from  live  men  like  Chauncey 
Depew,  Hewitt,  Gladstone,  Cleveland, 
Presidents  Eliot  (Harvard),  and  Carter 
(Williams),  and  others.  New  material 
with  vitality  in  it  for  prize  speaking. 
Very  popular.     Eighth  edition.     $J.OO* 

College  Maids'  3-Minute  Readings* 
Up-to  date  recitations  from  living  men 
and  women.  On  the  plan  of  the  popular 
College  Men's  3-minute  Declamations,  and 
on  the  same  high  plane.  4th  edition.  $J,00* 

Pieces  for  Prize  Speaking  Contests*     Volume  I.     Over 
one  hundred  pieces  tnat  have  actually  taken  prizes  in 
prize  speaking  contests.     Successful.     $J,25* 
Pieces  for  Prize  Speaking  Contests.     Volume  II.    $J.25. 
Pieces  for    Every   Occasion*      Including 
4 'special  days."  Something  new,  $J«25. 
Handy  Pieces  to  Speak*     Single  pieces  and 
dialogues.     Primary,    20  cts.  ;    Inter- 
mediate,   20  cts.;  Advanced,  20  cts. 
All  three  for  30  cts.     On   separate 
cards.     108  selections  in  all. 
Acme  Declamation  Book*     Single  pieces 
and  dialogues.     For  boys  and  girls  of 
all  ages;  all  occasions.     Paper,  30  cts. ; 
cloth,    50   cts.      Many  editions  sold. 
Pros    and    C)ns*     Complete  debates  of  the  affirmative 
and  negative  of  the  stirring  questions  of 
the  day.     A  decided  hit.     This  is  another 
book  invaluable  not  only  to  high-school 
and   college  students,  but  also  to  every 
other    person    who    aspires    to    converse 
engagingly  onthe  topics  of  the  day.     Our 
foreign   policy,    the  currency,    the   tariff, 
immigration,  high  license,  woman  suffrage, 
penny     postage,     transportation,     trusts, 
department  stores,  municipal  ownership  of 
franchises,  government  control  of  telegraph. 
Both  sides  of  these  and  many  other  questions  com- 
pletely   debated.       Directions    for    organizing    and 
conducting  debating  society,  with  by-laws  and  parlia- 
mentary rules,     No  other  book  like  it,    $J*50# 


How  to  Use  the  Voice  in  Reading  and  Speaking.  By 
Ed.  Amherst  Ott,  head  of  the  School  of  Oratory, 
Drake  University.  Suitable  for  class  work.  $1*25* 
How  to  Gesture*  By  Professor  Ott.  $1.00* 
Ten  "Weeks'  Course  in  Elocution*  With  numerous 
r        selections  for  illustration  and  practice.     Simple  and 

practical.     For  classes,  or  self-teaching.     $J*25. 
r  enno's  Science  and  Art  of  Elocution*    Standard.     $1.25. 
New  Parliamentary  Manual*     By  Edmond  Palmer,  A.B., 
instructor  in   Civics  and   Economics   in   the  Engle- 
wood  High  School,  Chicago.     A  manual  designed  to 
be  used  as  a  text  book  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 
The  special   feature   of   this  book   is  the  new  and 
original  table  enabling  one  to  decide  at  a  glance  any 
question  arising  on    the    subject  of   parliamentary 
procedure.     75  cents*     Wholly  new. 
How  to  Organize  and  Conduct  a  Meeting.    75  cents* 
Likes  and  Opposites*      Synonyms  and   Opposites.      To 
have  at  one's  command  a  variety  of  equivalent  words 
and  their  opposites  is  to  possess  an  incalculable  ad- 
vantage both  in  writ  ing  and  speaking.     50  cents* 
Letter  Writing.     Rules  for  correct  correspondence.  75  cts. 
Punctuation  Mastered  in  Twelve  Lessons. 

Paper.     25  cents* 
Punctuation*     Hinds  &  Noble's  new  Man- 
ual.    Paper,  25  cents* 
New    Speller*      Hinds  &    Noble's     new 
graded  list  of  5,000  words  which  one 
mustknow  how  to  spell,     Useful.   25c. 
Bad  English*     Humiliating  * '  breaks  w  cor- 
rected.    Paper.     30  cents* 
Common  Errors  in  Writing  and  Speaking. 
50  cents* 

Composition    Writing    Made    Easy*      Very    successful. 
Five  grades,  viz.  :   A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  20  cents  each.     All 
five  for  75  cents*     Arranged  on  separate  cards. 
J000  Composition  Subjects*    Paper.     25  cents* 
Orthography    and    Orthoepy*      By   Isaac   W.    Clinger. 

Adapted  for  class  use.  Boards.  50  cents* 
Complete  Class  Record-Book*  Hinds  &  Noble's  new 
register,  with  several  new  and  very  useful  features. 
Twenty  weeks.  Arranged  by  John  J.  Quinn.  50  cents* 
Smith's  New  Class  Register*  Long  the  Standard.  50  cts. 
Smith's  New  Astronomy*  Illus.  Quarto.  Boards,  90  cts* 
Coon's  Civil  Government.    For  N.  Y.  State.     75  cents. 


The  Foundations  of  Education*  By  Dr.  Levi  Seeley, 
author  of  "  History  of  Education."  In  this  book  the 
nuthor,  an  able  teacher  and  superintendent  of  long 
experience,  recounts  from  his  experience  for  the  bene 
fit  of  teachers,  those  very  many  things,  the  avoiding 
which  or  the  doing  which,  as  the  case  may  be,  makes 
for  failure  or  success  accordingly.  An  inspiration — 
not  only  to  the  teacher,  but  also  to  the  parent  who 
reads  it.  To  possess  this  book  is  like  having  a  friend 
and  counsellor  always  at  one's  tlbow.     $J,00» 

Best  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Country  Schools*     $1.25. 

200  Lessons  Outlined  in  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Grammar,  United  States  History,  Physiology.  A 
splendid  help  for  busy,   time-pressed  teachers.     $J#25# 

Mistakes  of  Teachers  corrected  by  common  sense  (the 
famous   Preston    Papers).  Solves   difficulties    not 

explained  in  textbooks,  which  daily 
perplex  the  conscientious  teacher. 
New  Enlarged  Edition — third  large 
printing.     A  veritable  hit.     $L00» 

Pages  Theory  and  Pi  actice  of  Teaching* 
With  Questions  and  Answers.  Paper, 
50c*  Cloth,  $J„    The  teachers'  standby. 

Roark's  Outline  of  Pedagogy*  A  Working 
Manual.  Aptly  and  briefly  described 
as  an  indispensable  tool  fur  "  teachers 
in  the  trenches."     Interleaved  for  notes. 

Gordy's  New  Pedagogy*      By  the  Author 
I\ew  Psychology,  $L00»     In  preparation. 

Gordy's  New  Psychology*  Familiar  talks  to  teachers 
and  parents  on  how  to  observe  the  child-mind 
Questions  on  each    Lesson.     $1*25*    37  th  thousand! 

Stout's  Manual  of  Psvchology*  Introduced  in  its  first 
year  into  more  than  fourscore  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  this  country  and  in  Canada.       $L50. 

The  Perceptionalist.  Hamilton's  Mental  Science.  By 
special  typographic  1  aTangenK'nt  adapted  to  either 
a  longer  or  shorter  c  >urse.      $2*00* 

Mackenzie's  Manual  of  Ethics*  The  most  successful 
text  boo*,  on  ethics  ever  published.  Ad  pied  and 
used  in  ovrr  two  hundred  Colleges,  Universities  and 
Normal  Schools.      New.  Fourth  Edition.       $J.50. 

Continental  Copy  Books*  Numbers  1  to  7.    75  cents  dozen, 


75  cents* 
of   Gordy's 


How  to  Become  Quick  at  Figures.  Enlarged  Edition.  $J.OO* 

How  to  Prepare  for  a   Civil  Service  Examination,  with 
recent   Examination    Questions    and 
the  Answers*      560    pages.       $2.00. 
Abridged  Edition,  without   Questions 
and  A  nswers.     50  cents* 

Craig's  Common  School  Questions  with 

Answers.     Enlarged  Edition.    $1.50. 


Henry's  High    School    Questions,    with 
Answers.     $1,50. 

Sherrill's  New  Normal  Questionsf  with 
Answers.     $J«50* 

Quizzism  and  Its  Key.  (Southwick.)  $1.00. 

J00J  Questions  and  Answers  Series.     Eleven    Volumes, 
until  recently  published  by  the  b.  b.  CO.,  each  50  cts* 
Theory  and  Practice  Teaching.     Revised* 
United  States  History.     Revised. 
General  History.     Revised* 
Geography.     Revised. 
English  Grammar.     Revised. 
Reading  and  Orthography.     Revised* 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.     Revised* 
Botany.     New. 
Natural  Philosophy.     New. 
Arithmetic.     Revised. 
Text  Examples  in  Arith.,  with  Answers.     Revised. 

MoritZ*s  1000  Questions.  For  Entrance  Examinations. 
N.  Y.  High  Schools,  Normal  College,  College  of  City 
of  N.  Y.,  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  West  Point, 
Annapolis,  and  Civil  Service.     Paper.     30  cents* 

Answers  to  same*    Paper.    50  cents* 

Recent  Entrance  Examination  Questions.  For  the  New 
York  Normal  College,  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  Columbia 
College,  the  High  Schools,  Regents'  Examinations, 
West  Point,  Annapolis,  the  Civil  Service.  Paper.  30  cts* 

Answers  to  Same.    Paper.    50  cents. 

20th  Century  Educational  Problems.  By  President  Millar 
of  Hendrix  College.     A  timely  discussion.     $J.00* 


What  Shall  I  Do  ?     50  profitable  occupations.     $J*00* 

Going  to  College*  By  Professor  Barbe  of  West  Virginia 
University.  Says  The  Evangelist'.  "Glows  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  high  ideal.  We  wish  it  could  be 
in  the  library  of  every  high  school,  seminary,  and 
academy  in  the  land."     50  cents* 

The  Scholars'  A  B  C  of  Electricity*  Can  you  explain  even 
the  simple  phenomena  about  electricity?  Do  you 
hate  to  appear  quite  ignorant  of  the  very  simplest 
facts  regarding  the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  the 
electric  light,  the  dynamo,  the  trolley?  This  little 
book  states  the  facts  in  clear  words  devoid  of  tech- 
nicalities, and  in  entertaining  style.  No  need  to  study 
or  commit  to  memory  ;  just  to  read  it  is  to  under- 
stand.    50  cents* 

Lessons  on  Practical  Subjects*    50  cents*    Nearly  ready. 

Who's  Who  in  Mythology?  1000  mythological  char- 
acters briefly  described.  Identifies  and  locates 
instanter  every  god  and  goddess,  hero  and  myth  that 
are  likely  to  be  broached  either  in  conversation 
sermon,  song,  drama,  painting  or  statuary.     75 cents. 

Who's  Who  in  History?  1000  classical  characters  and 
allusions  briefly  explained.  Locates  the  places, 
identifies  the  persons,  describes  the  things,  which  are 
constantly  alluded  to  in  literature,  on  the  rostrum  and 
platform,  in  sermons,  in  paintings,  in  sculpture  and 
in  conversation.     75  cents* 

How  to  Study  Literature*  A  novel,  a  poem,  a  history,  a 
biography,  a  drama,  an  oration,  a  sermon,  or  any 
other  literary  production,  if  read  or  studied  as  this  book 
tells  one  how  to  read  and  study,  becomes  a  subject 
which  one  can  discuss  or  write  about  in  a  thoroughly 
intelligent  and  comprehensive  way.  Enables  you  to 
talk  about  a  book  as  if  you  had  really  sized  it  up 
completely.  Just  the  thing  for  literary  societies, 
reading  circles,  and  the  teacher  and  the  pupil ;  also 
for  any  one  who  desires  to  retain  a  symmetrical  im- 
pression of  the  books  he  reads.     75  cents* 

Lessons  on  Manners*     Mrs.  Dewey.     75  cents* 

Lessons  on  Morals*     M  rs.  Dewey.     75  cents. 

Ethics  for  High  Schools  and  Academies*    $1*00* 

Character  Building*     Inspiring  suggestions.     $J*00* 

Bookkeeping  Blanks  at  jo  cents  per  set.  Five  blank  books 
to  tne  set.  Adapted  for  use  with  any  text-book, 
— Elem. ,  Practical,  or  Com.  School.    Used  everywhere. 

Constitution  of  U.  S.  in  Eng. ,  Germ  ,  Fr.     Paper,  50  cU« 


Dictionaries :  The  Classic  Series*  Half  morocco.  Espe- 
cially planned  for  students  and  teachers  in  colleges 
and  high  schools.  Up  to  the  times  in  point  of 
contents,  authoritative  while  modern  as  regards 
scholarship,  instantly  accessible  in  respect  to  arrange- 
ment, of  best  quality  as  to  typography  and  paper, 
and  in  a  binding  at  once  elegant  and  durable.  8x5^  in. 
French-English    and    English-French    Dictionary, 

1 122  pages.     $2,00* 
German-English  and  English-German  Dictionary, 

iri2  pages.     $2.00* 
Latin-English  and    English-Latin  Dictionary,  94  E 

pages.      $2.00* 
Greek-English     and     English-Greek      Dictionary, 

1056  pages.     $2*00* 
English-Greek  Dictionary.     Price  $1.00. 

Dictionaries :  The  Handy  Series*  "Scholarship 
modern  and  accurate;  and  really  beautiful  print." 
Pocket  Edition. 

Spanish-English  and  Eng. -Span.,  474 pages.  $1.00. 

Ttalian-English  and  Eng.-Ital.,  428  pages.     $1.00. 

New   Testament  Lexicon.     Entirely  new  and 

tip-to-date.      With  a  fine  presentation   of  the 

Synonyms  of  the  Greek  Testament.     $1.00. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Abridged  Greek  Lexicon*  With  new 
Appendix  of  Proper  and  Geographical  names.  $J*20* 

White's  Latin-English  Dictionary*    $L20. 

White's  English-Latin  Dictionary*    $J*20# 

"White's  Latin-English  and  Eng*-Lat*  Dictionary*    $2*25. 

Casserly's  Latin  Prosody*    New  Edition.     60  cents* 

Brooks'  Historia  Sacra*  with  First  Latin  Lessons*  Revised, 
with  Vocabulary,  Price  50  cts*  This  justly  popular 
volume  besides  the  Epitome  Historian  Sacra?,  the 
Notes,  and  the  Vocabulary,  contains  100  pages  of 
elementary  Latin  Lessons,  enabling  the  teacher  to 
carry  the  pupil  quickly  and  in  easy  steps  over  the 
ground  preparatory  to  the  Epitome  Historian  Sacrae. 

Brooks'  First  Lessons  in  Greek,  with  Lexicon.  Revised 
Edition.  Covering  sufficient  ground  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  Greek.    50c* 

Brooks'  New  Virgil's  Aenetd*  with  Lexicon.  Revised. 
Notes,  Metrical  Index,  Map.    With  Questions.   $J*50* 

Brooks'  New  Ovid's  Metamorphoses*  with  Lexicon. 
Expurgated  for  mixed  classes.  With  Questions.  $J*50» 


Handy  Literal  Translations*  Cloth,  pocket.  50  cts.  per  vol. 

14  To  one  ivho  is  reading  the  Classics ,  a  literal 
translation  is  a  convenient  and  legitimate  help: 
every  well  informed  person  will  read  the  Classics 
either     in    the    original    or    in    a     translation. 

Eighty-nine  volumes,  viz.  :  {Interlinear s  other  page). 
Caesar's  Gallic  War.      The  Seven  Books     (  vor  Book  I  trans- 
lated and  completely  parsed^  see  other  page.) 
Caesar's  Civil  War. 
Catullus. 
Cicero's  Brutus. 
Cicero's  Defense  of  Roscius. 
Cicero  De  Officiis. 

Cicero  On  Old  Age  and  Friendship. 
Cicero  On  Oratory. 
Cicero  On  I  he  Nature  of  The  Gods. 
Cicero's  Orations.     Bour    vs.    Catiline^  and  others.     (For 

Orations  I,  II,  translated  and  parsed^  see  other  page.) 
Cicero's  Select  Letters. 
Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  complete* 
Eutropius. 
Horace,  complete. 

{uvenal's  Satires,  complete, 
ivy,  Books  I  and  II. 
Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII. 
Lucretius   in  preparation. 
Martial's  Epigrams  {paper), 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  complete  in  two  volumes, 
Phaedrus'  Fables. 
Plautus'  Captivi,  and  Mostellaria. 
Plautus'  Pseudolus,  and  Miles  Gloriosus. 
Plautus'  Trinunimus,  and  Menaechmi. 
Pliny's  Select  Letters,  complete  in  two  volumes, 
Quintilian,  Books  X  and  XII. 
Roman  Life  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse. 
Sallust's  Catiline,  and  the  JugurthineWar. 
Seneca  on  Benefits. 

Tacitus'  Annals,  the  First  Six  Books. 
Tacitus'  Germany  and  Agricola, 
Tacitus'  On  Oratory. 
Terence:  Andria,  Adelphi  and  Phormio. 
Terrnce:  Heautontimorumenos. 
Virgil's  ./Eneid.  the  Birst  Six  Books.    (For  Book  /translated 

and  completely  scanned  and  parsed  %  see  other  page.) 
Virgil's  F.cL  gues  and  Georgics. 
Viri  Romae. 

jEschines  Against  Ctesiphon. 

iEschylus'  Prometheus  Bound;  Seven  vs.  Thebes. 
./Eschylus'  Agamemnon. 
Aristophanes'  Clouds. 
Aristophanes'  Birds,  and  Frogs. 
Demosthenes'  On  The  Crown. 
Demosthenes'  Olynthiacs  and  Philippics, 
Euripides'  Alcestis,  and  Electra. 
Euripides'  Bacchantes,  and  Hercules  Furens» 
Euripides'  Hecuba  and  Andromache, 
Euripides'  Iphigenia  In  Amis,  In  Tauris. 
Euripides'  Medea. 
Herodotus,  Books  VI  and  VII. 
Herodotus,  Book  VIII. 


Homer's  Iliad,  the  First  Six  Books. 
Homer's  Odyssey,  the  First  Twelve  Books, 
Isocrates'  Panegyric,  in  preparation. 
Lucian's  Select  Dialogues,  tivo  volumes. 
Lysias'  Orations.      The  only   Translation  extant, 
Plato's  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo. 
Plato's  Goreias. 
Plato's  Laches  {paper). 
Plato's  Protagoras,  and  Euthyphron. 
Plato's  Republic. 

Sophocles'  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  Electra,  and  Antigone. 
Sophocles'  CEdipus  Coloneus. 
Thucydides,  complete  in  tivo  volumes. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  the  First  Four  Books.   (Book  /,  trans- 
lated and  completely  parsed,  in  prep.     See  other  page. J 
Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  complete  in  tzvo  volumes. 
Xenophon's  Hellenica,  and  Symposium  (The  Banquet). 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  complete. 


Freytag's  Die  Journalisten  {paper), 

Goethe's  Egmont. 

Goethe's  Faust. 

Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea. 

Goethe's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris. 

Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

Lessing's  Nathan  The  Wise. 

Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti. 

Schiller's  Ballads. 

Schiller's  Der  Meffe  als  Onkel. 

Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Schiller's  Maria  Stuart. 

Schiller's  Wallenstein's  Death. 

Schiller's  William  Tell. 

Corneille's  The  Cid. 

Feuillet's  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man. 

Racine's  Athalie. 

Completely  Parsed  Caesar,  Vergil,  Cicero,  etc*,  other  page. 

Shortest  Road  to  Caesar*    Successful  elem'y  method.    75c. 

Caesar's  Idioms*  Complete,  with  Eng.  equivalents.  Pap.  25c* 

Cicero's  Idioms*  As  found  in  "  Cicero's  Orations."  Pap.  25c* 

Beginners'  Latin  Book*  Hoch  &  Bert's.  Many  improve- 
ments over  other  books  for  beginners,  one  being  the 
diagram  to    illustrate    conditional  sentences.     $  1  *00* 

Beginners'  Greek  Book*  I.  P.  Frisbee.  Complete  in 
itself.  Applies  the  principles  of  correct  teaching  to 
the  preparation  (in  one  year)  for  reading  Xenophon's 
Anabasis.     Fully  tested  in  many  schools.     $1,25* 

German  Texts*  With  footnotes  and  Vocabulary: 
W.  Tell,  Jungfrauv.  Orleans,  Maria  Stuart,  Neffe  als 
Onkel,  Minna  v.  Barnhelm,  Nathan  der  Weise,  Emilia 
Galotti,  Herm.  und  Dorothea.  Eight  vols.  50cts  each, 

Ideophonic  Texts*    Wilhelm  Tell,  Act  I.     $1*00. 


Interlinear  Translations*    Classic  Series.     Cloth.     20  vol- 
umes.    $L50  per  volume. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War.     Five  Boohs. 

Same,  Bo<">k  I,  Completely  Pars;  d.     See  below, 
Cicero's    Orations.       Enlarged    Edition. 

Same,  Oration  I,  Completely  Parsed.     See  below. 
Same,  Oration  II,  Completely  Parsed.     See  below* 

Cicero  on  Old  Age  and  Friendship. 

Cornelius  Nepos. 

Horace,  complete. 

Livy.     Books  XXI  and  XXII. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  complete, 

Sallust's  Catiline,  and  Jugurthine  War. 

Virgil's  ^Eneid.     First  Six  Books,  Revised. 

Virgil's  ^Eneid.      Complete,  the  Twelve  Books. 

iErieid,  Book  I,  Completely  Parsed,  Scanned.  See  beloitK. 
Virgil's  Eclogues,  GeOrgics and Last  6  Books  JEneid*. 
Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 
Homer's  Iliad,  First  Six  Books,  Revised. 
Demosthenes  On  The  Crown. 

New  Testament,  Without  Notes;  complete  ed.  belowi 
Completely  Parsed  Caesar*    Book  J*     Each  page  bears 
interlinear   translation,    literal  translation,   parsing, 
grammatical  references.     The  long  vowels  are  indicated 
throughout,  both  in  the  Latin  text  part,  and  in  the 
parsing.     All  at  a  glance  without  turning  a  leaf.     An 
ideal  aid,  compact,  complete,  unique.     $1.50* 
Completely  Scanned-Parsed  Vergil's  Aeneid  Bk.  J.  Iden- 
tical in  plan,  scope,  and  arrangement  with  the  Parsed 
Ccesar%  while  being  scanned  ns  well  as  parsed.     $1.50* 
Completely  Parsed  Cicero*  L     The  First  Oration  against 
Catiline.  Same  plan  and  scope  as  Parsed  Ccesar.  $1.50*. 
Completely  Parsed  Cicero*  II.  The  Second  Oration  against 

Catiline.     Same  plan  as  above.     $J.50. 
Completely  Parsed  Xenophon's  Anab.*  I.  $1.50.   In  prep. 
New  Testament  with  Notes*  and  Lexicon.    Interlinear 
Greek-E?ig. ,  with  King  James  Version  in  the  margins* 
New  edition  with  finely  discriminating  presentation 
of  the  Synonyms  of  the  Greek  Testament.     Cloth,  $4  ; 
half  leather,  $5  ;  Divinity  Circuit,  $6. 
Old  Testament*  Vol*  J*   Genesis  and  Exodus.  Interlinear 
IIebre^v-Eng.,  with  Notes  ;  King  James  Version  and 
Revised    Version   in   margins ;    and    with    Hebrew 
alphabet  and  Tables  of  the  Hebrew  verb.     Cloth,  $4  : 
half  leather,  $5 ;  Divinity  Circuit,  $6.00. 
Hinds  &  Noble's  Hebrew  Grammar*    $J*00. 


What  Shall  I  Do?  Na-   W^ 


ture  does  not  give  to  the 
ordinary  mortal  a  speci- 
fic label  of  his  calling-, 
but  implants  certain 
tendencies    which    are 


No  one  knows  so  well  as  the 
teacher  how  dependent  upon  hei 
counsel  a  large  number  of  her 
pupils  are,  for  their   choice  as 


to  an  occupation. 

The  book  has  been  compiled 
with  two  thoughts  in  mind — (i) 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the 
pupils  toward  their  life-work ; 
(2)  to  enable  them  to  reach  out 
into  what  might  seem  impossible 
without  this  detailed  informa- 
tion.    Price  $1.00. 

Send  for  a  sample  copy. 


not  so  positive  as  sug- 
gestive. Sometimes  the 
latent  force  lies  asleep 
for  years,  until  some- 
thing happens  to  call  it 
forth.  And  then,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  merely  a  bent, 
a  bias  which  leads  a 
man  on,  step  by  step, 
gives  him  as  much  en- 
couragement  as  he 
needs,  but  does  not  in 
its  early  stages  assume 
the  form  of  a  positive 
vocation.  It  seems  at  first  largely  a  matter  of  faith  ;  and 
thus  the  young  disciple  finds  it  hard  to  explain  to  others 
the  inward  urging  which  he  feels  toward  some  particular 
vocation  ;  and  perhaps  he  is  obliged  to  bear  some  criti- 
cism for  his  reluctant  attitude  toward  other,  perhaps  more 
lucrative,  callings.  Even  he  himself  will  at  times  feel  a 
sense  of  impotence  and  despair,  and  have  fears  that  he  is 
on  a  false  trail.  But  again  the  suggestion — the  whispers 
of  a  man's  true  vocation  will  be  heard  ;  and  in  spite  of 
himself  he  picks  up  the  thread  and  presses  onward. 

If  parents  would  seek  for  their  children,  not  that  which 
seems  best  or  most  expedient  for  them  to  do,  but  that 
which  they  can  do  best,  we  should  not  have  so  many 
jaded,  joyless  workers. 

No  one  knows  so  well  as  the  teacher  how  dependent 
upon  her  counsel  a  large  majority  of  her  pupils  are  for 
their  choice  as  to  an  occupation. 

This  book  has  been  compiled  with  two  thoughts  in 
mind: — (1)  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  pupils  toward 
their  life  work  ;  (2)  to  enable  them  to  reach  out  into  what 
might  seem  impossible  without  this  detailed  information. 

Could  any  better  book  be  placed  ifi  the  hands  of  your 
pupils  for  supplementary  readings  than  this?  Special 
discount  for  class  supplies. 

HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers 
4- J  4  Cooper  Institute  New  York  City 


Another  Synonym  Book 

50  cents— Likes  and  Opposites— Cloth. 

The  publishers  are  not  going  to  apologize  for  adding 
one  more  to  the  already  numerous  list  of  books  of  syno- 
nyms. In  this  field,  as  in  others,  there  are  books  and  books. 
But  as  yet  there  is  no  other  just  like  this.  And  the  one 
persuading  reason  which  induced  the  publishers  to  produce 
this  book  is  their  discovery,  in  their  business  as  general 
schoolbooksellers,  of  a  very  wide  demand  for  exactly  the 
book  that  this  is. 

The  truth  is  that  the  average  writer  or  speaker  is  not 
studying  synonyms  as  an  abstract,  scientific  subject,  and 
therefore  has  little  use  for  an  exhaustive  work  like  Roget's 
Thesaurus  which  requires  one  to  search  through  too  many 
columns  of  words  in  order  to  find  the  v;ord  desired.  The 
writer  at  work  on  his  paragraph,  or  the  speaker  preparing 
his  "extempore  speech/'  generally  has  on  the  end  of  his 
pen  or  tongue  a  certain  word  that  does  not  come  instanily 
to  mind,  and  he  wants  to  find  that  word  "  quick."  Such 
a  writer — be  he  the  student  at  school,  the  teacher  at  his 
desk,  the  preacher  in  his  study,  the  penny-a-liner,  the 
stenographer  at  his  keyboard,  or  the  merchant  in  business 
hours — is  not  after  an  array  of  out-of-the-way  words  with 
which  to  astonish  people.  But  he  is  trying  to  recall  one 
certain  elusive  word.  He  knows  that  word  when  he  sees 
it ;  and  he  wants  a  book  of  handy  size  in  which  by  look- 
ing for  it,  he  can  see  that  word  without  delay. 

Now  there  are  already  several  such  books,  but  most  of 
them  don't  give  the  antonyms,  or  opposites — an  extremely 
useful,  and  really  necessary  feature,  because  enabling  one 
to  find  the  unremembered  word  even  when  hh  only  clue  is 
some  other  word  that  has  the  opposite  meaning. 

So  while  compiling  this  list  of  synonyms  and  their 
opposites  we  have  tried  carefully  and  fai  hfully  to  omit 
words  which  the  average  writer  or  speaker  does  not  care 
to  use  on  ordinary  occasions  ;  but  we  have  with  equal 
care  and  just  as  faithfully  tried  to  include  ju*t  that  word 
in  every  case,  which,  as  we  all  so  often  confess,  "would 
exactly  express  my  idea  if  I  could  only  recall  it  "  but  which 
word  persists  in  eluding  us  though  actually  on  the  end  of 
our  tongue. 

HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers 

New  York  Gty 

Schoolbooks  of  all  publishers  at  one  store. 


AText=Book  on  Letter= Writing 

cloth— 75  cents  Postpaid— 165  pages 

Believing  that  the  social  and  business  career  of 
our  youth  demands  that  as  much  attention  should  be 
bestowed  upon  Letter-Writing  in  our  schools,  as 
upon  Grammar,  Orthography,  Penmanship,  and 
other  elementary  studies,  we  have  published  a  text- 
book showing  the  correct  structure,  composition,  and 
uses  of  the  various  kinds  of  letters,  including  busi- 
ness letters.  There  have  been  added  classified  lists 
of  abbreviations,  foreign  words  and  phrases  most  fre- 
quently used  1  and  important  postal  information. 

Our  endeavor  has  been  not  only  to  produce  just  the  book  to 
guide  the  youth  and  the  adult  in  social  correspondence  and  the 
business  man  in  commercial  letter- writing,  but  also  to  provide  ».he 
teacher  with  a  text  book  that  can  with  confidence  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  to  be  studied  by  them  like  a 
text-book  on  any  other  subject  for  class  recitation^.  That  our 
book  has  been  carefully  planned  for  this  purpose,  and  the  matter 
conveniently  arranged  for  class-room  work,  the  following  list  of 
the  contents  bears  evidence  : 

Part  I.— Letters,  Notes,  and  Postal  Cards.        v_ 
KINDS  OF  LETTERS.     Social,   Domestic,  Introductory;  Business, 
Personal, Official  ;  Miscellaneous;  Public,  orOpen.  Postal  Cards. 
STRUCTURE  OF  LETTERS.     Materials;  The  Heading,  The  Intro- 
duction, The  Body,  The  Conclusion,  Folding,  The  Superscrip- 
tion, The  Stamp.     Type-writer  Correspondence. 
THE  RHETORIC  OF  LETTERS.     General  Principles,  Special  Ap- 
plications.   Style  and  Specimens  of  Social  Letters;  of  Business 
Letters  ;  of  Notes. 

Part  II  —Orthography  and  Punctuation. 
RULES.    For  Forming  Derivatives,  etc.;  For  Capitals  ;  For  Punctua- 
tion ;  Special  Rules 

Part  III.— Miscellaneous. 
Classified   Abbreviations  ;  Foreign  Words,  Phrases;  Postal  In- 
formation. 

To  teachers  we  will  send  postpaid  ut  20%  discount  one  examination  copy 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  if  this  leaflet  is  enclosed  with  the  order. 


HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers  of 

How  to  Punctuate  Correctly,  Price  25c. 

Likes  and  Opposites  (Synonyms  and  Autonyms),  Price  50c. 

Composition  Writing  Made  Easy,  Price  75c. 

Bad  English,  Price  30c. 

New  York  City. 

Schoolbooks  of  all  publishers  at  one  store. 


Over  one  hundred  pieces  that  have  actually  taken  prizes  in 
Prize  Speaking  Contests. 


Pieces 
That 


Have  Taken 
Prizes 

Selected  by  A.  H.  Craig,  author  of  "Craig's  New 
Common  School  Question  Book"  (of  which  over  189,- 
000  copies  have  been  sold)  and  Binney  Gunnison, 
(Harvard),  Instructor  in  the  School  of  Expression, 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  author  of  "New  Dialogues  and 
Plays." 

The  compilers  spentnearly  three  years'  time  in  col- 
lecting the  pieces  for  this  book.  All  have  actually 
taken  one  or  more  prizes  at  some  Prize  Speaking 
Contest. 

Among  the  selections  will  be  found:  The  Aspir- 
ations of  the  American  People ;  The  Storming  of 
Mission  Ridge ;  Opportunities  of  the  Scholar;  The 
Elements  of  National  Wealth  ;  Duty  of  Literary  Men 
to  America;  The  Future  of  the  Philippines;  True 
Courage;  The  Boat  Race  J  The  Teacher  the  Hope  of 
America;  A  Pathetic  Incident  of  the  Rebellion  ;  The 
Permanence  of  Grants  Fame;  The  Province  of  History; 
The  Sermon;  The  Yacht  Race;  The  Soul  of  the 
Violin;  Opinions  Stronger  Than  Armies ;  Not  Guilty. 


Bound  in  cloth.      Price  $1.25 


HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publisher 

New  York  Gty 


These  new  pieces  are  just  the  kind  that  will  arouse  an  audience 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.^ 

New 
Pieces 
That  Will 
Take  Prizes 

Selected  and  adapted  by  Harriet  Blackstone,  Teacher 
of  Elocution  and  Reading,  Galesburg  High  School, 
Galesburg,  111. 

To  satisfy  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  new 
Pieces  for  Prize  Speaking  Contests,  the  author  (with  the 
permission  of  the  authors  and  publishers)  has  adapted 
a  number  of  the  choicest  selections  from  the  most  cele- 
brated works  of  our  best  known  writers. 

Among  others  will  be  found:  Alice's  Flag — from 
Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  by  Maurice  Thompson;  The 
Wonderful  Tar  Baby — from  Uncle  Remus,  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harris ;  Through  the  Flood — from  Beside 
the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  by  Ian  MacLaren  ;  The  Shep- 
herd's Trophy — from  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  by  Alfred 
Ollivant ,  Grandma  Keeler  Gets  Grandpa  Keeler  Ready 
for  Sunday  School — from  Cape  Cod  Folks,  by  Sally 
Pratt  McLean  ;  The  Angel  and  the  Shepherds — from 
Ben  Hur,  by  Lew  Wallace  ;  The  Queen's  Letter — from 
Rupert  of  Hentzau,  by  Anthony  Hope ;  etc.  Each 
selection  is  especially  suited  for  Prize  Speaking  Contests. 


Bound  in  cloth.     Price  $1.2 J 


HINDS  &  NOBLE,  Publishers 

New  York  City 


Lessons  on  morals 

Adapted  to 

Grammar  Schools,  High  Schools 

and  Academies 

By  Julia  M*  Dewey 

Author  of  "  How  to  Teach  Manners  "  and  '   Ethics  for 
Home  avd  School." 


Cloth,  jo 4 pages. 


Price,  J5  cents. 


List  of  Contents 


Lesson  I — The  Study  of 
Morals. 

Lesson  II — Duties  to 
the  Body. 

Lesson  III — Cleanli- 
ness. 

Lesson  IV — Dress  and 
Surroundings. 

Lesson  V — E  x  e  r  c  i  s  e, 
Recreation,  etc. 

Lesson  VI — Industry. 

Lesson  VII — Economy. 

Lesson  VIII — Honesty. 

Lesson  IX — T  r  u  t  h  f  ill- 
ness. 

Lesson  X — Time. 

Lesson  XI — Order. 

Lesson  XII — Courage. 

Lesson  XIII — Love. 


Lesson  XIV — Benevo- 
lence. 

Lesion  XV — F  orgive- 
n  e  ss. 

Lesson  XVI — Kindness. 

Lesson  XVII  — Kind- 
ness   to    Animals. 

Lesson  XVIII — Friends 

Lesson  XIX  —  The 
Home. 

Lesson  XX — The  School 

Lesson  XXI — The  Com- 
munity. 

Lesson  XXII  —  The 
State. 

Lesson  XXIII  —Self 
Culture. 

Lesson  XXIV — Nature. 

Lesson  XXV — Art 

Lesson  XXVI — Reading 


Price  for  introduction,  60  cents.       Will  take  other  ivorks  on 
Morals  in  exchange,  and  make  a  generous  allowance  for  them. 

Hinis  &  Noble,  Publishers 

New  York  City 


U$i 

M 

1$  on  manners 

Adapted  to 

Grammar  Schools,  High  Schools 

and  Academies 

By  Julia  M,  Dewey 

Author  oi 

"  How  to  Teach  Manners  "  and  "  Ethics  for 

Home  and  School." 

Cloth, 

1 60  p 

ages.                         Price,  ?j  cents. 

List  of  Contents 

Lesson 

I- 

-Manners  in  General. 

Lesson 

II- 

-Manners  at  Home. 

Lesson 

III- 

-Manners  at  School. 

Lesson 

IV- 

-Manners  on  the  Street. 

Lesson 

V- 

-Manners  at  the  Table. 

Lesson 

VI- 

-Manners  in  Society. 

Lesson 

VII- 

-Manners  at  Church. 

Lesson  VIII- 

-Manners  Toward  the  Aged. 

Lesson 

IX- 

-Manners  at  Places  of  Amusement. 

Lesson 

X- 

-Manners  in  Traveling. 

Lesson 

XI- 

-Manners  in  Places  of  Business. 

Lesson 

XII- 

-Manners  in  Making  and  Receiving 
Gifts. 

Lesson  XIII- 

-Manners  in  Borrowing. 

Lesson 

XIV- 

-Manners  in  Correspondence. 

Price  for 
Manners  in 
them. 

introduction^  60  cents.       Will  take  other  works  on 
exchange,  and  make   a  generous  allowance  for 

Hinds  &  Noble,  Publishers 

New  York  City 

A  New  Speller 

5,000  COMMON  WORDS 
ONE  SHOULD  KNOW  HOW  TO  SPELL 

Price,  25  Cents 

Contents 

Words  Met  in  General  Reading  and  Used  in  Ordinary 
Conversation 

Words  of  Similar  Pronunciation,  but  of  Different  Spell- 
ing and  Meaning 

Words  often  Confounded  either  in  Spelling,  Pronuncia- 
tion or  Meaning 
Words  Spelled  the  Same,  but  Differently  Accented 
Terminations  often  Confounded 
Rules  for  Correct  Spelling 
Rules  for  Capitalization 
Rules  for  Punctuation 
Words  used  in  Business 
General  Abbreviations 
Proper  Names 
Table  of  Diacritical  Marks,  etc. 

In  cases  of  introduction  we  will  deliver  this  book 
at  20<£  discount=20  cents  net  per  copy — and  will  take 
in  exchange  Spellers  in  use  and  make  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  them.      Ask  us  questions. 

HINDS    h    NOBLE,  Publishers 

New  York  City 

Sample  copy  will  be  sent  for  inspection  if  desired. 


